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CHAPTER X.—(continued). 


SSE ORONA stood quite still 
while he spoke. She could 
not realise that he paid no 
attention whatever to her 
story, save to despise her 
the more for having im- 
plicated Faustina. It was 
inconceivable to her that 
all the circumstances should not now be as 
clear to him as they were to herself. From 
the state of absolute innocence she could not 
transfer herself in a moment to the compre- 
hension of all he had suffered, all he had 
thought, andall he had recalled before accusing 
her. Even had that been possible, her story 
seemed to her to give a perfectly satisfactory 
explanation of all his suspicions. She was 
wounded indeed so deeply that she knew she 
could never recover herself entirely, but it 
did not strike her as possible that all she had 
said should produce no effect at all. And 
yet she knew his look and his ways, and re- 
cognised in the tone of his voice the expres- 
sion of a determination which it would be 
hard indeed to change. He still believed her 
guilty, and he was going to take her away to 
the dismal loneliness of the mountains for an 
indefinite time, perhaps for ever. She had 
not a relation in the world to’ whom she 
could appeal. Her mother had died in her 
infancy ; her father, for whom she sacrificed 
herself in marrying the rich old Duke of 
Astrardente, was dead long ago. She could 
turn to no one, unless it were to Prince 
Saracinesca himself—and Giovanni warned 
her not to go to his father. She stood for 
some moments looking fixedly at him as 
though trying to read his thoughts, and he 
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returned her gaze with unflinching stern- 
ness. The position was desperate. Ina few 
hours she would be where there would be no 
possibility of defence or argument, and she 
knew the man’s character well enough to be 
sure that where proof failed entreaty would 
be worse than useless. At last she came 
near to him and almost gently laid her hand 
upon his arm. 

“Giovanni,” she said quietly, “I have 
loved you very tenderly and very truly. I 
swear to you upon our child that I am 
wholly innocent. Will you not believe 
met” 

“No,” he answered, and the little word 
fell from his lips like the blow from a steel 
hammer. His eyes did not flinch; his 
features did not change. 

“Will you not ask some one who knows 
whether I have not spoken the truth? Will 
you not let me write—or write yourself to 
those two, and ask them to come here and 
tell you their story? It is much to ask of 
them, but it is life or death to me, and they 
will not refuse. Will you not do it?” 

“No, I will not.” 

“Then do what you will with me, and may 
God forgive you, for I cannot.” 

Corona turned from him and crossed the 
room. There was a cushioned stool there, 
over which hung a beautiful crucifix. 
Corona. knelt down, as though not heeding 
her husband’s presence, and buried her face 
in her hands. 

Giovanni stood motionless in the middle 
of the room. His eyes had followed his wife’s 
movements and he watched her in silence for 
a short time. Convinced as he was of her 
guilt, he believed she was acting a part, and 
that her kneeling down was merely intended 
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to produce a theatrical effect. The accent of 
truth in her words made no impression what- 
ever upon him, and her actions seemed to 
him too graceful to be natural, too dignified 
for a woman who was not trying all the time 
to make the best of her appearance. The 
story she had told coincided too precisely, if 
possible, with the doings of which he had 
accused her, while it failed in his judgment 
to explain the motives of what she had done. 
He said to himself that he, in her place, 
would have told everything on that first 
occasion when she had come home and had 
found him waiting for her. He forgot, or 
did not realise, that she had been taken un- 
awares, when she expected to find time to 
consider her course, and had been forced to 
make up her mind suddenly. Almost any 
other woman would have told the whole 
adventure at once; any woman less wholly 
innocent of harm would have seen the risk 
she incurred by asking her husband’s indul- 
gence for her silence. He was persuaded that 
she had played upon his contidence in her, 
and had reckoned upon his belief in her sin- 
cerity in order to be bold with half the truth. 
Suspicion and jealousy had made him so in- 
genious that he imputed to her a tortuous 


policy of deception, of which she was 
altogether incapable. 
Corona did not kneel long. She had no 


intention of making use of the appearance of 
prayer in order to affect Giovanni’s decision, 
nor in order to induce him to leave her alone. 
He would indeed have quitted the room had 
she remained upon her knees a few moments 
longer, but when she rose and faced him once 
more he was still standing as she had left 
him, his eyes fixed upon her and his arms 
folded upon his breast. He thought she was 
going to renew her defence, but he was mis- 
taken. She came and stood before him, so 
that a little distance separated him from her, 
and she spoke calmly, in her deep, musical 
voice. 

“ You have made up your mind, then. Is 
that your last word?” 

“Tt is.” 

“Then I will say what 1 have to say. It 
shall not be much, but we shall not often 
talk together in future. You will remember 
some day what I tell you. I am an innocent 
and defenceless woman. I have no relation 
to whom I can appeal. You have forbidden 
me to write to those who could prove me 
guiltless. For the sake of our child—for 
the sake of the love I have borne you—I will 
make no resistance. The world sLall not 
know that you have even doubted me, the 
mother of your son, the woman who has 
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loved you. 


The time will come when you 
will ask my forgiveness for your deeds. I 
tell you frankly that I shall never be capable 


of forgiving you, nor of speaking a kind 


word to youagain. This is neither a threat 
nor a warning, though it may perhaps be the 
means of sparing you some disappointment. 
I only ask two things of your courtesy—that 
you will inform me of what you mean to do 
with our child, and that you will then be 
good enough to leave me alone for a little 
while.” ; 

An evil thought crossed Giovanni's mind. 
He knew how Corona would suffer if she 
were not allowed either to see little Orsino 
or to know what became of him while she 
was living her solitary life of confinement 
in the mountains, The diabolical cruelty of 
the idea fascinated him for a moment, and 
he looked coldly into her eyes as though he 
did not mean to answer her. In spite of his 
new jealousy however he was not capable of 
inflicting this last blow. As he looked at her 
beautiful white face and serious eyes he 
wavered. He loved her still, and would have 
loved her had the proofs against her been 
tenfold more convincing than they were. 
With him his love was a passion apart and 
by itself. It had been strengthened and 
made beautiful by the devotion and tender- 
ness and faith which had grown up with it, 
and had surrounded it as with a wall. But 
though all these things were swept away, 
the passion itself remained, fierce, indomit- 
able, and soul-stirring in its power. It 
stood alone, like the impregnable keep of a 
war-worn fortress, beneath whose shadow 
the outworks and ramparts have been razed 
to the ground, and whose own lofty walls 
are battered and dinted by engines of war, 
shorn of all beauty and of all stately sur- 
roundings, but stern and unshaken yet, 
grim, massive, and solitary.- 

For an instant Giovanni wavered, unable 
to struggle against the mysterious power 


which still governed him and forced him to . 


acknowledge its influence. The effort of 
resisting the temptation to be abominably 
cruel carried him back from his main purpose, 
and produced a sudden revulsion of feeling 
wholly incomprehensible to himself. 
“Corona!” he cried, in a voice breaking 
with emotion. He threw out his arms widely 
and sprang towards her. She thrust him 
back with a strength of which he would not 
have believed her capable. Bitter words 
rose to her lips, but she forced them back 
and was silent, though her eyes blazed with 
an anger she had never felt before. For 
some time neither spoke. Corona stood erect. 
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and watchful, one hand resting upon the back 
of a chair. Giovanni walked to the end of 
the room, and then came back and looked 
steadily into her face. Several seconds elapsed 
before he could speak, and his face was very 
white. 

“You may keep the child,” he said at last, 
in an unsteady tone. Then without another 
word he left the room and softly closed the 
door behind him. 

When Corona was alone she remained 
standing as he had last seen her, her gaze 
fixed on the heavy curtains through which he 
had disappeared. Gradually her face grew 
rigid, and the expression vanished from her 
deep eyes, till they looked dull and glassy. 
She tottered, lost her hold upon the chair and 
fell to the floor with an inarticulate groan. 
There she lay, white, beautiful and motionless 
asa marble statue, mercifully unconscious, 
for a space, of all she had to suffer. 

Giovanni went from his wife’s presence to 
his father’s study. The prince sat at his 
writing-table, a heap of dusty parchments 
and papers piled before him. He was untying 
the rotten strings with which they were 
fastened, peering through his glasses at the 
headings written across the various docu- 
ments. He did not unfold them, but laid 
them carefully in order upon the table. 
When San Giacinto had gone away, the old 
gentleman had nothing to do for an hour or 
more before dinner. He had accordingly 
opened a solid old closet in the library which 
served as a sort of muniment room for the 
family archives, and had withdrawn a certain 
box in which he knew that the deeds concern- 
ing the cession of title were to be found. He 
did not intend to look them over this evening, 
but was merely arranging them for examina- 
tion on the morrow. He looked up as 
Giovanni entered, and started from his chair 
when he saw his son’s face. 

“Good heavens! Giovannino! what has 
happened?” he cried, in great anxiety. 

“T came to tell you that Corona and I are 
going to Saracinesca to-morrow,” answered 
Sant’ Ilario, in a low voice. 

“What! At this time of year? Besides, 
you cannot get there. The road is full of 
Garibaldians and soldiers. It is not safe to 
leave the city! Are you ill? What is the 
matter?” 

“ Oh—nothing especial,” replied Giovanni, 
with an attempt to assume an indifferent 
tone. “ We think the mountain air will be 
good for my wife, that is all. I do not think 
we shall really have much difficulty in getting 
there. Half of this war is mere talk.” 

“And the other half consists largely of 


stray bullets,” observed the prince, eying his 
son suspiciously from under his shaggy brows. 
“You will allow me to say, Giovanni, that 
for thoughtless folly you have rarely had 
your equal in the world.” 

“T believe you are right,” returned the 
younger man bitterly. “‘ Nevertheless I mean 
to undertake this journey.” 

“And does Corona. consent to it? Why 
are you so pale? I believe you are ill!” 

“Yes—she consents. We shall take the 


child.” 
“Orsino? You are certainly out of your 
mind. It is bad enough to take a delicate 





woman 

“ Corona is far from delicate. She is very 
strong and able to bear anything.” 

“Don’t interrupt me. I tell you she is a 
woman, and so of course she must be delicate. 
Can you not understand common sense? As 
for the boy, he is my grandson, and if you 
are not old enough to know how to take care 
of him, I am. He shall not go. I will not 
permit it. You are talking nonsense. Go 
and dress for dinner, or send for the doctor— 
in short, behave like a human being! I will 
go and see Corona myself.” 

The old gentleman’s hasty temper was 
already up, and he strode to the door. 
Giovanni laid his hand somewhat heavily 
upon his father’s arm. 

“Excuse me,” he said, “ Corona cannot 
see you now. She is dressing.” 

“‘ T will talk to her through the door. I 
will wait in her boudoir till she can see me.” 

“T do not think she will see you this even- 
ing. She will be busy in getting ready for 
the journey.” 

“She will dine with us, I suppose ?” 

“T scarcely know—I am not sure?” 

Old Saracinesca suddenly turned upon his 
son. His gray hair bristled on his head, and 
his black eyes flashed. With a quick move- 
ment he seized Giovanni's arms and held him 
before him as in a vice. 

“ Look here!” he cried savagely. “I will 
not be made a fool of by a boy. Something 
has happened which you are afraid- to 
tell me. Answer me. I mean to know!” 

“You will not know from me,” replied 
Sant’ Ilario, keeping his temper as he gener- 
ally did in the face of a struggle. “ You will 
know nothing, because there is nothing to 
know.” Saracinesca laughed. 

“Then there can be no possible objection 
to my seeing Corona,” he said, dropping his 
hold and again going towards the door. Once 
more Giovanni stopped him. 

“You cannot see her now,” he said in 
determined tones. 
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“Then tell me what all this trouble is 
about,”’ retorted his father. 

But Giovanni did not speak. Had he been 
cooler he would not have sought the interview 
so soon, but he had forgotten that the old 
prince would certainly want to know the 
reason of the sudden journey. 

“Do you mean to tell me or not?” 

“ The fact is,” replied Giovanni desperately, 
“we have consulted the doctor—Corona is 
not really well—he advises us to go to the 
mountains ™ 

“Giovanni,” broke in the old man roughly, 
“you never lied to me, but you are lying 
now. There has been trouble between you 
two, though I cannot imagine what has 
caused it.” 

“Pray do not ask me, then. I am doing 
what I think best—what you would think 
best if you knew all. I came to tell you that 
we were going, and I did not suppose you 
would have anything to say. Since you do 
not like the idea—well, I am sorry—but I 
entreat you not to ask questions. Let us go 
in peace.” 

Saracinesca looked fixedly at his son for 
some minutes. Then the anger faded from 
his face, and his expression grew very grave. 
He loved Giovanni exceedingly, and he loved 
Corona for his sake more than for her own, 
though he admired her and delighted in her 
conversation. It was certain that if there 
were a quarrel between husband and wife, 
and if Giovanni had the smallest show of 
right on his side, the old man’s sympathies 
would be with him. 

Giovanni's sense of honour, on the other 
hand, prevented him from telling his father 
what had happened. He did not choose that 
even his nearest relation should think of 
Corona as he thought himself, and he would 
have taken any step to conceal her guilt. 
Unfortunately for his purpose he was a very 
truthful man, and had no experience of lying, 
so that his father detected him at once. 
Moreover, his pale face and agitated manner 
told plainly enough that something very 
serious had occurred, and so soon as the old 
prince had convinced himself of this his 
goodwill was enlisted on the side of his 
son. 

“Giovannino,” he said at last very gently, 
“TI do not want to pry into your secrets nor 
to ask you questions which you do not care 
to answer. I do not believe you are capable 
of having committed any serious folly which 
your wife could really resent. If you should 





be unfaithful to her, I would disown you. If, 
on the other hand, she has deceived you, I 
will do all in my power to help you.” 
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Perhaps Giovanni’s face betrayed some- 
thing of the truth at these words. He turned 
away and leaned against the chimney-piece. 

“T cannot tell you—I cannot tell you,” 
he repeated. “I think Iam doing what’ is 
best. That is all I can say. You may know 
some day, though I trust not. Let us go 
away without explanations.” 

“* My dear boy,” replied the old man, com- 
ing up to him and laying his hand on his 
shoulder, “ you must do as you think best. 
Go to Saracinesca if you will, and if you can. 
If not, go somewhere else. Take heart. 
Things are not always as black as they 
look.” 

Giovanni straightened himself as though 
by an effort, and grasped his father’s broad, 
brown hand, 

“Thank you,” he said. “Good-bye. I will 
come down and see you in a few days. 
Good-bye !” 

His voice trembled and he hurriedly left 
the room. The prince stood still a moment 
and then threw himself into a deep chair, 
staring at the lamp and biting his gray 
moustache savagely, as though to hide some 
almost uncontrollable emotion. There was 
a slight moisture in his eyes as they looked 
steadily at the bright lamp. 

The papers and parchments lay unheeded 
on the table, and he did not touch them again 
that night. He was thinking, not of his 
lonely old age nor of the dishonour brought 
upon his house, but of the boy he had loved 
as his own soul for more than thirty years, 
and of a swarthy little child that lay asleep 
in a distant room, the warm blood tinging 
its olive cheeks and its little clenched hands 
thrown back above its head. 

For Corona he had no thought but hatred. 
He had guessed Giovanni's secret too well, 
and his heart was hardened against the 
woman who had brought shame and suffer- 
ing upon his son. 


CHAPTER XI. 


San Gracrnto had signally failed in his 
attempt to prevent the meeting between 
Gouache.and Faustina Montevarchi, and had 
unintentionally caused trouble of a much 
more serious nature in another quarter. The 
Zouave returned to his lodging late at night, 
and of course found no note upon his dressing- 
table. He did not miss the pin, for he of 
course never wore it, and attached no i 
cular value to a thing of such small worth 
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which he had picked up in the street and 
which consequently had no associations for 
him. He lacked the sense of order in his 
belongings, and the pin had lain neglected 
for weeks among a heap of useless little 
trifles, dingy cotillon favours that had been 
there since the previous year, stray copper 
coins, broken pencils, uniform buttons and 
such trash, accumulated during many months 
and totally unheeded. Had he seen the pin 
anywhere else he would have recognized it, 
but he did not notice its absence. The old 
woman, Caterina Ranucci, hugged her money 
and said nothing about either of the visitors 
who had entered the room during the after- 
noon. The consequence was that Gouache 
rose early on the following morning and went 
towards the church with a light heart. He 
did not know certainly that Faustina would 
come there, and indeed there were many pro- 
babilities against her doing so; but in the 
hopefulness of a man thoroughly in love, 
Gouache looked forward to seeing her with as 
much assurance as though the matter had 
been arranged and settled between them. 

The parish church of Sant’ Agostino is a 
very large building. The masses succeed each 
other in rapid succession from seven o'clock 
inthe morning until midday, and a great 
crowd of parishioners pass in and out in an 
almost constant stream. It was therefore 
Gouache’s intention to arrive so early as to 
be sure that Faustina had not yet come, and 
he trusted to luck to be there at the right 
time, for he was obliged to visit the temporary 
barrack of his corps before going to the 
church, and was also obliged to attend mass 
at a later hour with his battalion. On pre- 
senting himself at quarters he learned to his 
surprise that Monte Rotondo had not sur- 
rendered yet, though news of the catastrophe 
was expected every moment. The Zouaves 
were ordered to remain under arms all day in 
case of emergency, and it was only through 
the friendly assistance of one of his officers 
that Anastase obtained leave to absent him- 
self for a couple of hours. He hailed a cab 
and drove to the church as fast as he 
could. 

In less than twenty minutes after he had 
stationed himself at the entrance, Faustina 
ascended the steps accompanied by a servant. 
The latter was a middle-aged woman with 
hard features, clad in black, and wearing a 
handkerchief thrown loosely over her head 
after the manner of maids in those days. 
She evidently expected nothing, for she 
looked straight before her, peering into the 
church in order to see beforehand at which 
chapel there was likely to be a mass im- 


mediately. Faustina was a lovely figure in 
the midst of the crowd of common people who 
thronged the doorway, and whose coarse dark 
faces threw her ethereal features into strong 
relief while she advanced. Gouache felt his 
heart beat hard, for he had not seen her for 
five days since they had parted on that 
memorable Tuesday night at the gate of her 
father’s house. Her eyes met his in a long 
and loving look, and the colour rose faintly 
in her delicate pale cheek. In the press she 
managed to pass close to him, and for a 
moment he succeeded in clasping her small 
hand in his, her maid being on the other 
side. - He was about to ask a question when 
she whispered a few words and passed on. 

“Follow me through the crowd, I will 
manage it,’’ was what she said. 

Gouache obeyed, and kept close behind 
her. The church was very full and there 
was difficulty in getting seats. 

“T will wait here,” said the young girl to 
her servant. “Get us chairs and find out 
where there is to be a mass. It is of no use 
for me to go through the crowd if I may 
have to come back again.” 

The hard-featured woman nodded and went 
away. Several minutes must elapse before 
she returned, and Faustina with Gouache be- 
hind her moved across the stream of persons 
who were going out through the door in the 
other aisle. In a moment they found them- 
selves in a comparatively quiet corner, 
separated from the main body of the church 
by the moving people. Faustina fixed her 
eyes in the direction whence her woman 
would probably return, ready to enter the 
throng instantly, if necessary. Even where 
they now were, so many others were standing 
and kneeling that the presence of the Zouave 
beside Faustina would create no surprise. 

“Tt is very wrong to meet you in church,” 
said the girl, a little shy, at first, with that 
timidity a woman always feels on meeting a 
man whom she has last seen on unexpectedly 
intimate terms. 

“T could not go away without seeing you,” 
replied Gouache, his eyes intent on her face. 
“And I knew you would understand my 
signs, though no one else would. You have 
made me very happy, Faustina. It would 
have been agony to march away without 
seeing your face again—you do not know 
what these days have been without you! Do 
you realize that we used to meet almost 
every afternoon? Did they tell you why I 
could not come? I told every one I met, in 
hopes you might hear. Did you? Do you 
understand ¢”’ 

Faustina nodded her graceful head, and 
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glanced quickly at his face. Then she looked 
down, tapping the pavement gently with her 
parasol. The colour came and went in her 
cheeks. 

“Do you really love me?” she asked ina 
low voice. 

“T think, my darling, that no. one ever 
loved as I love. I would that I might be 
given time to tell you what my love is, and 
that you might have patience to hear. What 
are words, unless one can say all one would? 
What is it, if I tell you that I love you with 
all my heart, and soul and thoughts ? Do not 
other men say as much and forget that they 
have spoken? I would find a way of saying 
it that should make you believe in spite of 
yourself ——-” 

“In spite of myself?” interrupted Faus- 
tina with a bright smile while her brown 
eyes rested lovingly on his for an instant. 
“You need not that,’”’ she added simply, “‘ for 
[ love you, too.” 

Nothing but the sanctity of the place pre- 
vented Anastase from taking her in his arms 
then and there. There was something so 
exquisite in her simplicity and earnestness 
that he found himself speechless before her 
for a moment. It was something that in- 
toxicated his spirit more than his senses, for 
it was utterly new to him and appealed to 
his own loyal and innocent nature as it could 
not have appealed to a baser man. 

“Ah Faustina!” he said at last, “God 
made you when He made the violets, on a 
spring morning in Paradise ! ” 

Faustina blushed again, faintly as the sea 
at dawn. 

“ Must you go away?” she asked. 

“You would not have me desert at such a 
moment ?” 

“Would it be deserting—quite? Would 
it be dishonourable ?”’ 

“Tt would be cowardly. I should never 
dare to look yon in the face again.” 

“T suppose it would be wrong,” she an- 
swered with a bitter little sigh. 

*“‘ T will come back very soon, dearest. The 
time will be short.” 

“So long—so long! How can you say it 
will be short? If you do not come soon you 
will find me dead—I cannot bear it many 
days more.” 

“*T will write to you.” 

“How can you write? Your letters 
would be seen. Ohno! It is impossible!” 

“T will write to your friend—to the 
Princess Sant’ Ilario. She will give you the 
letters. She is safe, is she not?” 

“Oh, how happy I shall be! It will be 
almost like seeing you—no, not that! But 


so much better than nothing. But you do 
not go at once?” 

“It may be to-day, to-morrow, at any 
time. But you shall know of it. Ah, 
Faustina ! my own one % 

“Hush! There is my maid. Quick, be- 
hind the pillar. I will meet her. Good-bye 
—good-bye—Oh! not good-bye—some other 
word——” 

“God keep you, my beloved, and make it 
not ‘ good-bye’ !”’ 

With one ‘furtive touch of the hand, one 
long last look, they separated, Faustina to 
mingle in the crowd, Gouache to follow at a 
long distance until he saw her kneeling at 
her chair before one of the side altars of the 
church. Then he stationed himself where he 
could see her, and watched through the half 
hour during which the low mass lasted. He 
did not know when he should see her again, 
and indeed it was as likely as not that they 
should not meet on this side of eternity. 
Many a gallant young fellow marched out in 
those days and was picked off by a bullet 
from a red-shirted volunteer. Gouache, in- 
deed, did not believe that his life was to be 
cut short so suddenly, and built castles in the 
air with that careless delight in the future 
which a man feels who is not at all afraid. 
But such accidents happened often, and 
though he might be more lucky than an- 
other, it was just as possible that an ounce 
of lead should put an end to his soldiering, 
his painting and his courtship within another 
week. The mere thought was so horrible 
that his bright nature refused to harbour it, 
and he gazed on Faustina Montevarchi as 
she knelt at her devotions, wondering, in- 
deed, what strange chances fate had in store 
for them both, but never once doubting that 
she should one day be his. He waited until 
she passed him in the crowd, and gave him 
one more look before going away. Then, 
when he had seen her disappear at the turn- 
ing of the street, he sprang into his cab and 
was driven back to the barracks where he 
must remain on duty all day. 

As he descended he was surprised to see 
Sant’ Ilario standing upon the pavement, 
very pale, and apparently in a bad humour, 
his overcoat buttoned to his throat, and his 
hands thrust in the pockets. There was no 
one in the street, but the sentinel at the door- 
way, and Giovanni walked quickly up to 
Gouache as the latter fumbled for the 
change to pay his driver. Anastase smiled 
and made a short military salute. Sant’ 
llario bowed stiffly and did not extend his 
hand. 

“T tried to find you last night,” he said 
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coldly. ‘ You were out. Will you favour 
me with five minutes’ conversation ?” 

“ Willingly,” answered the other, looking 
instinctively at his watch, to be sure that he 
had time to spare. 

Sant’ Ilario walked a few yards up the 
street, before speaking, Gouache keeping 
close to his side. Then both stopped, and 
Giovanni turned sharply round and faced 
his enemy. 

“Tt is unnecessary to enter into any expla- 
nations, Monsieur Gouache,” he said. “This 
is a matter which can only end in one way. 
I presume you will see the propriety of in- 
venting a pretext which may explain our 
meeting before the world.” 

Gouache stared at Sant’ Ilario in the utmost 
amazement. When they had last met they 
had parted on the most friendly terms. He 
did not understand a word of what his com- 
panion was saying. 

“ Excuse me, prince,” he said at length. 
“TI have not the least idea what you mean. 
As far as [am concerned this meeting is quite 
accidental. I came here on duty.”’ 

Sant’ Ilario was somewhat taken aback by 
the Zouave’s polite astonishment. He seemed 
even more angry than surprised, however ; 
and his black eyebrows. bent together 
fiercely. 

“Let us waste no words,” he said, imperi- 
ously. “If I had found you last night, the 
affair might have been over by this time.” 

“‘ What affair?” asked Gouache, more and 
more mystified. 

“You are amazingly slow of comprehen- 
sion, Monsieur Gouache,” observed Giovanni. 
“To be plain, I desire to have an opportunity 
of killing you. Do you understand me 
now ¢” 

“Perfectly,” returned the soldier, raising 
his brows, and then breaking into a laugh of 
genuine amusement. “ You are quite wel- 
come to as many opportunities as you like, 
though I confess it would interest me to 
know the reason of your good intentions 
towards me.” 

If Gouache had behaved as Giovanni had 
expected he would, the latter would have 
repeated his request that a pretext should be 
found which should explain the duel to the 
world. But there was such extraordinary 
assurance in the Zouave’s manner that Sant’ 
Ilario suddenly became exasperated with 
him and lost his temper, a misfortune which 
very rarely happened to him. 

“ Monsieur Gouache,” he said angrily, “ I 
took the liberty of visiting your lodgings 
yesterday afternoon, and I found this letter, 
fastened with this pin upon your table. I 


presume you will not think any further ex- 
planation necessary.” 

Gouache stared at the objects which Sant’ 
Ilario held out to him and drew back stiffly. 
It was his turn to be outraged at the insult. 

“Sir,” he said, “I understand that you 
acted in the most impertinent manner in 
entering my room and taking what did not 
belong to you. I understand nothing else. 


’ I found that pin on the Ponte Sant’ Angelo 


a month ago, and it was, I believe, upon my 
table yesterday. As for the letter, I know 
nothing about it. Yes, if you insist, I will 
read it.’ 

There was a pause during which Gouache 
ran his eyes over the few lines written on 
the notepaper, while Giovanni watched him 
very pale and wrathful. 

“The pin is my wife's, and the note is 
written on her paper and addressed to you, 
though in a feigned hand. Do you deny 
that both came from her, were brought by 
her in person, for yourself ?” 

“IT deny it utterly and categorically,” an- 
swered Gouache. “Though I will assuredly 
demand satisfaction of you for entering my 
rooms without my permission, I give you my 
word of honour that I could receive no such 
letter from the princess, your wife. The 
thing is monstrously iniquitous, and you 
have been grossly deceived into injuring the 
good name of a woman as innocent as an 
angel. Since the pin is the property of the 
princess, pray return it to her with my com- 
pliments, and say that I found it on the 
bridge of Sant’ Angelo. I can remember 
the very date. It was a quarter of an hour 
before I was run over by Prince Montevar- 
chi’s carriage. It was therefore on the 23rd 
of September. As for the rest, do me the 
favour to tell me where my friends can find 
yours in an hour.” 

“ At my house. But allow me to add that 
I do not believe a word of what you say.” 

“Ts it a Roman custom to insult a man 
who has agreed to fight with you?” inquired 
Gouache. “ We are more polite in France. 
We salute our adversaries before beginning 
the combat.” 

Therewith the Zouave saluted Giovanni 
courteously and turned on his heel, leaving 
the latter in an even worse humour than he 
had found him. Gouache was too much sur- 
prised at the interview to reason connectedly 
about the causes which had Jed to it, and 
accepted the duel with Sant’ Ilario blindly, 
because he could not avoid it, and because 
whatever offence he himself had unwittingly 
given he had in turn been insulted by 
Giovanni in a way which left him no alter- 
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native but that of a resort to arms. His 
adversary had admitted, had indeed boasted, 
of having entered Gouache’s rooms, and of 
having taken thence the letter and the pin. 
This alone constituted an injury for which 
reparation was necessary, but not content 
with this, Sant’ Ilario had given him the lie 
direct. Matters were so confused that it 
was hard to tell which was the injured 
party ; but since the prince had undoubtedly 
furnished a pretext more than sufficient, the 
soldier had seized the opportunity of pro- 
posing to send his friends to demand 
satisfaction. It was clear, however, that 
the duel could not take place at once, since 
Gouache was under arms, and it was im- 
peratively necessary that he should have 
permission to risk his life in a private 
quarrel at such a time. It was also certain 
that his superiors would not allow anything 
of the kind at present, and Gouache for his 
part was glad of the fact. He preferred to 
be killed before the enemy rather than in a 
duel for which there was no adequate ex- 
planation, except that a man who had been 
outrageously deceived by a person or persons 
unknown had chosen to attack him for a 
thing he had never done. He had not 


the slightest intention of avoiding the en- 
counter, but he preferred to see some active 


service in a cause to which he was devoted 
before being run through the body by one 
who was his enemy only by mistake. 
Giovanni’s reputation as a swordsman made 
it probable that the issue would be un- 
favourable to Gouache, and the latter, with 
the simple fearlessness that belonged to his 
character, meant if possible to have a chance 
of distinguishing himself before being killed. 

Half an hour later, a couple of officers of 
Zouaves called upon Sant’ Ilario, and found 
his representatives waiting for them. Gio- 
vanni had had the good fortune to find 
Count Spicca at home. That melancholy 
gentleman had been his second in an affair 
with Ugo del Ferice nearly three years 
earlier and had subsequently killed one of 
the latter’s seconds in consequence of his 
dishonourable behaviour in the field. He 
had been absent in consequence until a few 
weeks before the present time, when matters 
had been arranged, and he had found him- 
self free to return unmolested. It had been 
remarked at the club that something would 
happen before he had been in Rome many 
days. He was a very tall and cadaverous 
man, exceedingly prone to take offence, and 
exceedingly skilful in exacting the precise 
amount of blood which he considered a fair 
return for an injury. He had never been 
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known to kill a man by accident, but had 
rarely failed to take his adversary’s life 
when he had determined to do so, Spicca 
had brought another friend, whom it is 
unnecessary to describe. The interview was 
short and conclusive. 

The two officers had instructions to demand 
a serious duel, and Spicca and his companion 
had been told to make the conditions even 
more dangerous if they could do so. On the 
other hand, the officers explained that as 
Rome was in‘a state of siege, and Garibaldi 
almost at the gates, the encounter could not 
take place until the crisis was past. They 
undertook to appear for Gouache in case he 
chanced to be shot inan engagement. Spicca, 
who did not know the real cause of the duel, 
and was indeed somewhat surprised to learn 
that Giovanni had quarrelled with a Zouave, 
made no attempt to force an immediate meet- 
ing, but begged leave to retire and consult 
with his principal, an informality which was 
of course agreed to by the other side. In five 
minutes he returned, stating that he accepted 
the provisions proposed, and that he should 
expect twenty-four hours’ notice when Gou- 
ache should be ready. The four gentlemen 
drew up the necessary “ protocol,” and parted 
on friendly terms after a few minutes’ con- 
versation, in which various proposals were 
made in regard to the ground. 

Spicca alone remained behind, and he 
immediately went to Giovanni, carrying a 
copy of the protocol, on which the ink was 
still wet. 

“ Here it is,” he said sadly, as he entered 
the room, holding up the paper in his hand. 
“These revolutions are very annoying! 
There is no end to the inconvenience they 
cause.” 

“TI suppose it could not be helped,” an- 
swered Giovanni, gloomily. 

“No. I believe I have not the reputation 
of wasting time in these matters. You 
must try and amuse yourself as best you 
can until the day comes. It is a pity you 
have not some other affair in the meanwhile, 
just to make the time pass pleasantly. It 
would keep your hand in, too. But then 
you have the pleasure of anticipation.” 

Giovanni laughed hoarsely. Spicca took 
a foil from the wall and played with it, 
looking along the thin blade, then setting 
the point on the carpet and bending the 
weapon to see whether it would spring back 
properly. Giovanni's eyes followed his 
movements, watching the slender steel, and 
then glancing at Spicca’s long arms, his 
nervous fingers, and peculiar grip. 

“How do you manage to kill your man 
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whenever you choose?” asked Sant’ Ilario, 
half idly, half in curiosity. 

“It is perfectly simple, at least with 
foils,” replied the other, making passes in 
the air. “Now, if you will take a foil, I 
will promise to run you through any part of 
your body within three minutes. You may 
make a chalked mark on the precise spot. If 
I miss by a hairsbreadth I will let you lunge 
at me without guarding.” 

“Thank you,” said Giovanni; “I do not 
care to be run through this morning, but I 
confess I would like to know how you do 
it. Could not you touch the spot without 
thrusting home?” 

“Certainly, if you do not mind a scratch 
on the shoulder or the arm. I will try and 
not draw blood. Come on—so—in guard— 
wait a minute! Where will you be hit? 
That is rather important.” 

Giovanni, who was in a desperate humour 
and cared little what he did, rather relished 
the idea of a bout which savoured of reality. 
There was a billiard-table in the adjoining 
room, and he fetched a piece of chalk at 
once. 

“Here,” said he, making a small white 
spot upon his coat on the outside of his right 
shoulder. 

“ Very well,” observed Spicca. “ Now, do 
not rush in or I may hurt you.” 

“ Am I to thrust, too?” asked Giovanni. 

“Tf you like. You cannot touch me if 
you do.” 

“We shall see,” answered Sant’ Ilario, 
nettled at Spicca’s poor opinion of his skill. 
“In guard!” 

They fell into position and began play. 
Giovanni immediately tried his special 
method of disarming his adversary, which he 
had scarcely ever known to fail. He forgot, 
however, that Spicca had seen him practise 
this piece of strategy with success upon Del 
Ferice. The melancholy duellist had spent 
weeks in studying the trick, and had com- 
pletely mastered it. To Giovanni’s surprise 
the Count’s hand turned as easily as a 
ball in a socket, avoiding the pressure, while 
his point scarcely deviated from the straight 
line. Giovanni, angry at his failure, madea 
quick feint and a thrust, lunging to his full 
reach. Spicca parried as easily and care- 
lessly as though the prince had been a mere 
beginner, and allowed the latter to recover 
himself before he replied. A full two 
seconds after Sant’ Ilario had resumed his 
guard, Spicca’s foil ran over his with a speed 
that defied parrying, and he felt a short 
sharp prick in his right shoulder. Spicca 
sprang back and lowered his weapon. 
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“T think that is the spot,” he said coolly, 
and then came forward and examined Gio- 
vanni’s coat. The point had penetrated the 
chalked mark in the centre, inflicting a 
wound not more than a quarter of an inch 
deep in the muscle of the shoulder. 

“ Observe,” he continued, “that it was a 
simple tierce, without a feint or any trick 
whatever.” 

On realising his absolute inferiority to 
such a master of the art, Giovanni broke 
into a hearty laugh at his own discomfiture. 
So long as he had supposed that some sort of 
equality existed between them, he had been 
angry at being outdone; but when he saw 
with what ease Spicca had accomplished his 
purpose, his admiration for the skill dis- 
played made him forget his annoyance. 

“ How in the world did you do it?” he 
said. “I thought I could parry a simple 
tierce, even though I might not be a match 
for you!” 

“ Many people have thought the same, my 
friend. There are two or three elements in 
my process, one of which is my long reach. 
Another is the knack of thrusting very 
quickly, which is partly natural, and partly 
the result of practice. My trick consists in 
the way I hold my foil. Look here. I do 
not grasp the hilt with all my fingers as you 
do. The whole art of fencing lies in the 
use of the thumb and forefinger. I lay my 
forefinger straight in the direction of the 
blade. Of course I cannot do it with a 
basket or a bell hilt, but no one ever objects 
to common foils. It is dangerous—yes—I 
might hurt my finger, but then, I am too 
quick. You ask the advantage? It is very 
simple. You and I and every one are accus- 
tomed from childhood to point with the fore- 
finger at things we see. The accuracy with 
which we point is much more surprising than 
you imagine. We instinctively aim the fore- 
finger at the object to a hairsbreadth of 
exactness. I only make my point follow my 
forefinger. The important thing then is to 
grasp the hilt very firmly, and yet leave the 
wrist limber. I shoot in the same way with 
a revolver, and pull the trigger with my 
middle finger. I scarcely ever miss. You 
might amuse yourself by trying these things 
while you are waiting for Gouache. They 
will make the time pass pleasantly.” 

Spicca, whose main pleasure in life was in 
the use of weapons, could not conceive of any 
more thoroughly delightful occupation. 

“T will try it,” said Giovanni, rubbing his 
shoulder a little, for the scratch irritated 
him. “It is very interesting. I hope that 
fellow will not go and have himself killed by 
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the Garibaldians before I get a chance at 
him.” 

“You are absolutely determined to kill 
him, then?” Spicca’s voice, which had 
grown animated during his exposition of his 
method, now sank again to its habitually 
melancholy tone. 

Giovanni only shrugged his shoulders at 
the question, as though any answer were 
needless. He hung the foil he had used 
in its place on the wall and began to 
smoke. 

“You will not have another bout?” in- 
quired the Count, putting away his weapon 
also, and_taking his hat to go. 

“Thanks—not to-day. We shall meet 
soon, I hope. I am very grateful for your 
good offices, Spicca. I would ask you to stay 
to breakfast, but I do not want my father to 
know of this affair. He would suspect some- 
thing if he saw you here.” 

“Yes,” returned the other quietly, “ peo- 
ple generally do. Iam rather like a public 
executioner in that respect. My visits often 
precede a catastrophe. What would you 
have? Iam a lonely man.” 

“You, who have so many friends!” ex- 
claimed Giovanni. 

“Bah! it is time to be off,” said Spicca, 
and shaking his friend’s hand hastily, he 
left the room. 

Giovanni stood for several minutes after 
he had gone, wondering with a vague 
curiosity what this man’s history had been, 
as many had wondered before. There was a 
fatal savour of death about Spicca which 
everybody felt who came near him. He 
was dreaded as one of the worst-tempered 
men and one of the most remarkable swords- 
men in Europe. He was always consulted 
in affairs of honour, and his intimate ac- 
quaintance with the code, his austere integ- 
rity, and his vast experience, made him 
invaluable in such matters, But he was not 
known to have any intimate friends among 
men or women. He neither gambled nor 
made love to other men’s wives, nor did any 
of those things which too easily lead to en- 
counters of arms; and yet, in his cold and 
melancholy way, he was constantly quarrel- 
ling and fighting and killing his man, till 
it was a wonder that the police would tolerate 
him in any European capital. It was 
rumoured that he had a strange history, and 
that his life had been embittered in his early 
youth by some tragic circumstance, but no 
one could say what that occurrence had been 
nor where it had taken place. He felt an 
odd sympathy for Giovanni, and his reference 
to his loneliness in his parting speech was 
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unique, and set his friend to wondering about 
him. 

Giovanni's mind was now as much at rest 
as was possible, under conditions which 
obliged him to postpone his vengeance for 
an indefinite period. He had passed a sleep- 
less night after his efforts to find Gouache 
and had risen early in the morning to be 
sure of catching him. He had not seen his 
father since their interview of the previous 
evening, and had hoped not to see him again 
till the moment of leaving for Saracinesca. 
The old man had understood bim, and that 
was all that was necessary for the present. 
He suspected that his father would not seek 
an interview any more than he did himself. 
But an obstacle had presented itself in the 
way of his departure which he had not ex- 
pected, and which irritated him beyond mea- 
sure. Corona was ill. He did not know 
whether her ailment were serious or not, but 
it was evident that he could not force her to 
leave her bed and accompany him to the 
country so long as the doctor declared that 
she could not be moved. When Spicca was 
gone he did not know what to do with himself. 
He would not go and see his wife, for any 
meeting must be most unpleasant. He had 
nerved himself to conduct her to the moun- 
tains, and had expected that the long drive 
would be passed in a disagreeable silence. So 
long as Corona was well and strong he could 
have succeeded well enough in treating her 
as he believed that she deserved. Now that 
she was ill he felt how impossible it would be 
for him to take good care of her without 
seeming to relent, even if he did not relent in 
earnest ; and on the other hand his really 
noble nature would have prevented him from 
being harsh in his manner to her while she 
was suffering. 

Until he had been convinced that a duel 
with Gouache was for the present impossible 
his anger had supported him, and had made 
the time pass quickly throughout the sleep- 
less night and through the events of the 
morning. Now that he was alone, with 
nothing to do but to meditate upon the situa- 
tion, his savage humour forsook him and the 
magnitude of his misfortune oppressed him 
and nearly drove him mad. He went over 
the whole train of evidence again and again, 
and as often as he reviewed what had occurred 
his conviction grew deeper and stronger, and 
he acknowledged that he had been deceived 
as man was never deceived before. He 


realised the boundless faith he had given to 
this woman who had betrayed him ; he re- 
collected the many proofs she had given him 
of her love; he drew upon the store of his 
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past happiness and tortured himself with 
visions of what could never be again; he 
called up in fancy Corona’s face when he had 
led her to the altar and the very look in her 
eyes was again upon him; he remembered 
that day more than two years ago when, 
upon the highest tower of Saracinesca, he had 
asked her to be his wife, and he knew not 
whether he desired to burn the memory of 
that first embrace from his heart, or to dwell 
upon the sweet recollection of that moment 
and suffer the wound of to-day to rankle 
more hotly by the horror of the comparison. 
When he thought of what she had been it 
seemed impossible that she could have fallen ; 
when he saw what she had become he could 
not believe that she had ever been innocent. 
A baser man than Giovanni would have 
suffered more in his personal vanity, seeing 
that his idol had been degraded for a mere 
soldier of fortune—or for a clever artist— 
whichever Gouache called himself, and such 
a husband would have forgiven her more 
easily had she forsaken him for one of his 
own standing and rank. But Giovanni was 
far above and beyond the thought of compar- 
ing his enemy with himself. He was 
wounded in what he had held most sacred, 
which was his heart, and in what had grown 
to be the mainspring of his existence, his 
trust in the woman he loved. Those who 
readily believe are little troubled if one of 
their many little faiths be shaken ; but men 
who believe in a few things, with the whole 
strength of their being, are hurt mortally 
when that on which they build their loyalty 
is shattered and overturned. 

Giovanni was a just man, and was rarely 
carried away by appearances ; least of all 
could he have shown any such weakness 
when the yielding to it involved the de- 
struction of all that he cared for inlife. But 
the evidence was overwhelming and no man 
could be blamed for accepting it. There was 
no link wanting in the chain, and the denials 
made by Corona and Anastase could not 
have influenced any man in his senses. 
What could a women do but deny all? 
What was there for Gouache but to swear 
that the accusation was untrue? Would 
not any other man or woman have done as 
much? ‘There was no denying it. The only 
person who remained unquestioned was Faus- 
tina Montevarchi. Either she was the in- 
nocent girl she appeared to be or not. If 
she were, how could Giovanni explain to her 
that she had been duped, and made an in- 
strument in the hands of Gouache and Corona? 
She would not know what he meant. Even 
if she admitted that she loved Gouache, was 
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it not clear that he had deceived her too, for 
the sake of making an accomplice of one 
who was constantly with Corona? Her love 
for the soldier could not explain the things 
that had passed between Anastase and Gio- 
vanni’s wife, which Giovanni had seen with 
his own eyes. It could not account for the 
whisperings, the furtive meeting and tender 
words of which he had been a witness in his 
own house. It could not do away with the 
letter and the pin. But if Faustina were 
not innocent of assisting the two, she would 
deny everything, even as they had done. 

As he thought of all these matters and 
followed the cruelly logical train of reasoning 
forced upon him by the facts, a great dark- 
ness descended upon Giovanni's heart, and 
he knew that his happiness was gone from 
him for ever. Henceforth nothing remained 
but to watch his wife jealously, and suffer 
his ills with the best heart he could. The 
very fact that he loved her still, with a 
passion that defied all things, added a terrible 
bitterness to what he had to bear, for it 
made him despise himself as none would have 
dared to despise him. 


CHAPTER XII. 


As Giovanni sat in solitude in his room 
he was not aware that his father had received 
a visit from no less a personage than 
Prince Montevarchi. The latter found Sara- 
cinesca very much preoccupied, and in no 
mood for conversation, and consequently 
did not stay very long. When he went 
away, however, he carried under his arm 
a bundle of deeds and documents which he 
had long desired to see and in the perusal 
of which he promised himself to spend a 
very interesting day. He had come with 
the avowed object of getting them and he 
neither anticipated nor met with any 
difficulty in obtaining what he wanted. 
He spoke of his daughter's approaching 
marriage with San Giacinto, and after ex- 
pressing his satisfaction at the alliance with 
the Saracinesca, remarked that his son-in- 
law had told him the story of the ancient 
deed, and begged permission to see it for 
himself. The request was natural, and 
Saracinesca was not suspicious at any time ; 
at present, he was too much occupied with 
his own most unpleasant reflections to attach 
any importance to the incident. Monte- 
varchi thought there was something wrong 
with his friend, but inasmuch as he had 
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received the papers, he asked no questions 
and presently departed with them, hastening 
homewards in order to lose no time in 
satisfying his curiosity. 

Two hours later he was still sitting in his 
dismal study with the manuscripts before 
him. He had ascertained what he wanted 
to know, namely, that the papers really 
existed and were drawn up in a legal form. 
He had hoped to find a rambling agreement, 
made out principally by the parties concerned, 
and copied with some improvements by the 
family notary of the time, for he had made 
up his mind that if any flaw could be dis- 
covered in the deed San Giacinto should 
become Prince Saracinesca, and should have 
possession of all the immense wealth 
that belonged to the family. San Giacinto 
was the heir in the direct line, and although 
his great-grandfather had relinquished his 
birthright in the firm expectation of having 
no children, the existence of his descendants 
might greatly modify the provisions of the 
agreement. 

Montevarchi’s face fell when he had 
finished deciphering the principal document. 
The provisions and conditions were short 
and concise, and were contained upon one 
large sheet of parchment, signed, witnessed, 
and bearing the official seal and signature 
which proved that it had been ratified. 

It was set forth therein that Don Leone 
Saracinesca, being the eldest son of Don 
Giovanni Saracinesca, deceased, Prince of 
Saracinesca, of Sant’ Ilario and of Torleone, 
Duke of Barda, and possessor of many other 
titles, Grandee of Spain of the first class and 
Count of the Holy Roman Empire, did of 
his own free will, by his own motion and 
will, make over and convey to, and bestow 
upon, Don Orsino Saracinesca, his younger 
and only brother, the principalities of Sara- 
cinesca—here followed a complete list of the 
various titles and estates—including the 
titles, revenues, seigneurial rights, appanages, 
holdings, powers and sovereignty attached 
to and belonging to each and every one, to 
him, the aforesaid Don Orsino Saracinesca 
and to the heirs of his body in the male line 
direct for ever. 

Here there was a stop, and the manuscript 
began again at the top of the other side of 
the sheet. The next clause contained the 


solitary provision to the effect that Don 
Leone reserved to himself the estate and 
title of San Giacinto in the kingdom of 
Naples, which at his death, he having no 
children, should revert to the aforesaid Don 
Orsino Saracinesca and his heirs for ever. 
It was further stated that the agreement 
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was wholly of a friendly character and that 
Don Leone bound himself to take no steps 
whatever to reinstate himself in the titles 
and possessions which, of his own free will, 
he relinquished, the said agreement being, in 
the opinion of both parties, for the advantage 
of the whole house of Saracinesca. 

“ He bound himself, not his descendants,” 
remarked Montevarchi at last, as he again 
bent his head over the document and ex- 
amined the last clause. ‘“ And he says ‘ hav- 
ing no children ’—in Latin the words may 
mean in case he had none, being in the 
ablative absolute. Having no children, to 
Orsino and his heirs for ever—but since he 
had a son, the case is altered. Ay, but that 
clause in the first part says to Orsino and 
his heirs for ever, and says nothing about 
Leone having no children. It is more ab- 
solute than the ablative. That is bad.”’ 

For a long time he pondered over the 
writing. The remaining documents were 
merely transfers of the individual estates, in 
each of which it was briefly stated that the 
property in question was conveyed in ac- 
cordance with the conditions of the main 
deed. There was no difficulty there. The 
Saracinesca inheritance depended solely on 
the existence of this one piece of parchment, 
and of the copy or registration of it in the 
government offices. Montevarchi glanced at 
the candle that stood before him in a battered 
brass candlestick, and his old heart beat a 
little faster than usual. To burn the sheet 
of parchment, and then deny on oath that 
he had ever seen it—it was very simple. 
Saracinesca would find it hard to prove the 
existence of the thing. Montevarchi hesi- 
tated, and then laughed at himself for his 
folly. It would be necessary first to as- 
certain what there was at the Chancery 
office, otherwise he would be ruining himself 
for nothing. That was certainly the most 
important step at present. He pondered 
over the matter for some time and then rose 
from his chair. 

As he stood before the table he glanced 
once more at the sheet. As though the 
greater distance made it more clear to his 
old sight, he noticed that there was a blank 
space, capable of containing three lines of 
writing like what was above, while still 
leaving a reasonable margin at the bottom 
of the page. As the second clause was the 
shorter, the scribe had doubtless thought it 
better to begin afresh on the other side. 

Montevarchi sat down again, and took a 
large sheet of paper and a pen. He rapidly 
copied the first clause to the end, but after 
the words “in the male line direct for ever” 
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his pen still ran on. The deed then read as 
follows :— 

«“ ... In the male line direct for ever, 
provided that the aforesaid Don Leone 
Saracinesca shall have no son born to him in 
wedlock, in which case, and if such a son 
be born, this present deed is wholly null, 
void and ineffectual.” 

Montevarchi did not stop here. He care- 
fully copied the remainder as it stood, to the 
last word. Then he put away the original 
and read what he had written very slowly 
and carefully. With the addition it was 
perfectly clear that San Giacinto must be 
considered to be the lawful and only Prince 
Saracinesca. 

“How well those few words would look at 
the bottom of the page!” exclaimed the old 
man half aloud. He sat still and gloated in 
imagination over the immense wealth which 
would thus be brought into his family. 

“They shall be there—they must be 
there!” he muttered at last. “ Millions! 
milions! After all it is only common justice. 
The old reprobate would never have dis- 
inherited his son if he had expected to have 
one.” 

His long thin fingers crooked themselves 
and scratched the shabby green baize that 
covered the table, as though heaping together 
little piles of money, and then hiding them 
under the palm of his hand. 

“Even if there is a copy,” he said again 
under his breath, “the little work will look 
as prettily upon it as on this—if only the 
sheets are the same size and there is the same 
space,” he added, his face falling again at the 
disagreeable reflection that the duplicate 
might differ in some respect from the original. 

The plan was simple enough in appearance, 
and provided that the handwriting could be 
successfully forged, there was no reason why 
it should not succeed. The man who could 
do it, if he would, was in the house at that 
moment, and Montevarchi knew it. Arnoldo 
Meschini, the shrivelled little secretary and 
librarian, who had a profound knowledge of the 
law and spent his days as well as most of his 
nights in poring over crabbed manuscripts, 
was the very person for such a piece of work. 
He understood the smallest variations in hand- 
writing which belonged to different periods, 
and the minutest details of old-fashioned 
penmanship were as familiar to him as the 
common alphabet. But would he do it? 
Would he undertake the responsibility of a 
forgery of which the success would produce 
such tremendous responsibilities, of which the 
failure would involve such awful disgrace? 
Montevarchi had reasons of his own for believ- 
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ing that Arnoldo Meschini would do anything 
he was ordered to do, and would moreover keep 
thesecret faithfully. Indeed,as faras diseretion 
was concerned, he would, in case of exposure, 
have to bear the penalty. Montevarchi 
would arrange that. If discovered it would 
be easy for him to pretend that being unable 
to read the manuscript he had employed his 
secretary to do so, and that the latter, in the 
hope of reward, had gratuitously imposed 
upon the prince and the courts of law before 
whom the case would be tried. 

One thing was necessary. San Giacinto 
must never see the documents until they were 
produced as evidence. In the first place it 
was important that he, who was the person 
nearest concerned, should be in reality per- 
fectly innocent, and should be himself as 
much deceived as any one. Nothing impres- 
ses judges like real and unaffected innocence. 
Secondly, if he were consulted, it was impos- 
sible to say what view he might take of the 
matter. Montevarchi suspected him of pos- 
sessing some of the hereditary boldness of the 
Saracinesca. He might refuse to be a party 
in a deception, even though he himself was to 
benefit by it, a consideration which chilled, 
the old man’s blood and determined him at 
once to confide the secret to no one but 
Arnoldo Meschini, who was completely in his 
power. 

The early history of this remarkable indi- 
vidual was uncertain. He had received an 
excellent education and it is no exaggeration 
to call him learned, for he possessed a surpris- 
ing knowledge of ancient manuscripts and a 
great experience in everything connected with 
this branch of archeology. It was generally 
believed that he had been bred to enter the 
church, but he himself never admitted that 
he had been anything more than a scholar in 
a religious seminary. He had subsequently 
studied law and had practised for some time, 
when he had suddenly abandoned his profes- 
sion in order to accept the ill-paid post of 
librarian and secretary to the father of the 
present Prince Montevarchi. Probably his 
love of medizval lore had got the better of 
his desire for money, and during the five and 
twenty years he had spent in the palace he 
had never been heard to complain of his con- 
dition. He lived in a small chamber in the 
attic and passed his days in the library, winter 
and summer alike, perpetually poring over 
the manuscripts and making endless extracts 
in his odd, old-fashioned handwriting. The 
result of his labours was never published, 
and at first sight it would have been hard to 
account for his enormous industry and for the 
evident satisfaction he derived from his work. 
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The nature of the man, however, was peculiar, 
and his occupation was undoubtedly congenial 
to him, and far more profitable than it ap- 
peared to be. 

Arnoldo Meschini was a forger. He was 
one of that band of manufacturers of anti- 
quities who have played such a part in the 
dealings of foreign collectors during the last 
century, and whose occupation, though slow 
and laborious, occasionally produces immense 
profits. He had not given up his calling with 
the deliberate intention of resorting to this 
method of earning a subsistence, but had drift- 
ed into his evil practices by degrees. In the 
first instance he had quitted the bar in con- 
sequence of having been connected with a 
scandalous case of extortion and blackmailing, 
in which he had been suspected of construct- 
ing forged documents for his client, though 
the crime had not been proved against him. 
His reputation, however, had been ruined, 
and he had been forced to seek his bread 
elsewhere. It chanced that the former 
librarian of the Montevarchi died at that 
time and that the prince was in search of a 
learned man ready to give his services for a 
stipend about equal to the wages of a footman. 
Meschini presented himself and got the place. 
The old prince was delighted with him and 
agreed to forget the aforesaid disgrace he had 
incurred, in consideration of his exceptional 
qualities. He set himself systematically to 
study the contents of the ancient library, 
with the intention of publishing the contents 
of the more precious manuscripts, and for 
two or three years he pursued his object with 
this laudable purpose, and with the full con- 
sent of his employer. 

One day a foreign newspaper fell into his 
hands containing an account of a recent sale 
in which sundry old manuscripts had brought 
large prices. A new idea crossed his mind, 
and the prospect of unexpected wealth un- 
folded itself to his imagination. For several 
months he studied even more industriously 
than before, until, having made up his mind, 
he began to attempt the reproduction of a 
certain valuable writing dating from the 
fourteenth century. He worked in his own 
room during the evening and allowed no one 
to see what he was doing, for although it was 
rarely that the old prince honoured the 
library with a visit, yet Meschini was inclined 
to run no risks, and proceeded in his task 
with the utmost secrecy. 

Nothing could exceed the care he showed 
in the preparation and use of his materials. 
One of his few acquaintances was a starving, 
but a clever chemist, who kept a dingy shop 
in the neighbourhood of the Ponte Quattro 


-old writings. 
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Capi. To this poor man he applied in order 
to obtain a knowledge of the ink used in the 
He professed himself anxious 
get all possible details on the subject for a 
work he was preparing upon medizval cali- 
graphy, and his friend soon set his mind at 
rest by informing him that if the ink con- 
tained any metallic parts he would easily 
detect them, but that if it was composed of 
animal and vegetable matter it would be 
almost impossible to give a satisfactory an- 
alysis. At the end of a few days Meschini 
was in possession of a recipe for concocting 
what he wanted, and after numerous experi- 
ments, in the course of which he himself 
acquired great practical knowledge of the 
subject, he succeeded in producing an ink 
apparently in all respects similar to that 
used by the scribe whose work he proposed 
to copy. He had meanwhile busied himself 
with the preparation of parchment, which is 
by no means an easy matter when it is neces- 
sary to give it the colour and consistency of 
very ancient skin. He learned that the 
ligneous acids contained in the smoke of 
wood could be easily detected, and it was 
only through the assistance of the chemist 
that he had finally hit upon the method of 
staining the sheets with a thin broth of un- 
tanned leather, of which the analysis would 
give a result closely approaching that of the 
parchment itself. Moreover, he made all 
sorts of trials of quill pens, until he had found 
a method of cutting which produced the exact 
thickness of stroke required, and during the 
whole time he exercised himself in copying 
and recopying many pages of the manuscript 
upon common paper, in order to familiarise 
himself with the method of forming the 
letters. 

It was nearly two years before he felt 
himself able to begin his first imitation, but 
the time and study he had expended were 
not lost, and the result surpassed his expecta- 
tions. So ingeniously perfect was the fac- 
simile when finished that Meschini himself 
would have found it hard to swear to the 
identity of the original if he had not been 
allowed to see either of the two for some 
time. The minutest stains were reproduced 
with scrupulous fidelity. The slightest era- 
sure was copied minutely. He examined every 
sheet to ascertain exactly how it had been 
worn by the fingers rubbing on the corners, 
and spent days in turning a page thousands 
of times, till the often-repeated touch of his 
thumb had deepened the colour to the exact 
tint. 

When the work was finished he hesitated. 
It seemed to him very perfect, but he feared 
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lest he should be deceiving himself from hav- 
ing seen the thing daily for so many months. 
He took his copy one day toa famous col- 
lector, and submitted it to him for examina- 
tion, asking at the same time what it was 
worth. The specialist spent several hours in 
examining the writing, and pronounced it 
very valuable, naming a large sum, while 
admitting that he was unable to buy it 
himself. 

Arnoldo Meschini took his work home with 
him, and spent a day in considering what he 
should do. Then he deliberately placed the 
facsimile in his employer’s library, and sold 
the original toa learned man who was collect- 
ing for a great public institution in a foreign 
country. His train of reasoning was simple, 
for he said to himself that the forgery was 
less likely to be detected in the shelves of the 
Montevarchi’s palace than if put into the 
hands of a body of famous scientists who 
naturally distrusted what was brought to 
them. Collectors do not ask questions as to 
whence a valuable thing has been taken ; 
they only examine whether it be genuine 
and worth the money. 

Emboldened by his success, the forger had 
continued to manufacture facsimiles and sell 
originals for nearly twenty years, during 
which he succeeded in producing nearly as 
many copies, and realised a sum which to 
him appeared enormous and which was 
certainly not to be despised by any one. 
Some of the works he sold were published 
and annotated by great scholars, some were 
jealously guarded in the libraries of rich 
amateurs, who.treasured them with all the 
selfish vigilance of the bibliomaniac. In the 
meanwhile Meschini’s learning and skill 
constantly increased, till he possessed an 
almost diabolical skill in the art of imitating 
ancient writings, and a familiarity with the 
subject which amazed the men of learning 
who occasionally obtained permission to enter 
the library and study there. Upon these, 
too, Meschini now and then experimented 
with his forgeries, not one of which was ever 
detected. 

Prince Montevarchi saw in his librarian 
only a poor wretch whose passion for ancient 
literature seemed to dominate his life and 
whose untiring industry had made him master 
of the very secret necessary in the present 
instance. He knew that such things as he 
contemplated had been done before, and he 
supposed that they had been done by just 
such men as Arnoldo Meschini. He knew 
the history of the man’s early disgrace and 
calculated wisely enough that the fear of 
losing his situation on the one hand, and the 
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hope of a large reward on the other, would 
induce him to undertake the job. To all ap- 
pearances he was as poor as when he had 
entered the service of the prince’s father five 
and twenty years earlier. The promise of a 
few hundred scudi, thought Montevarchi, 
would have immense weight with such a man. 
In his eagerness to accomplish his purpose, 
the nobleman never suspected that the offer 
would be refused by a fellow who had nar- 
rowly escaped being convicted of forgery in 
his youth, and whose poverty was a matter 
concerning which no doubt could exist. 

Montevarchi scarcely hesitated before 
going to the library. If he paused at all, 
it was more to consider the words he in- 
tended to use than to weigh in his mind the 
propriety of using them. The library was 
a vast old hall, surrounded on all sides, and 
nearly to the ceiling, with carved bookcases 
of walnut blackened with age to the colour 
of old mahogany. There were a number 
of massive tables in the room, upon which 
the light fell agreeably from high clerestory 
windows at each end of the apartment. 
Meschini himself was shuffling along in a 
pair of ancient leather slippers with a large 
volume under his arm, clad in very thread- 
bare black clothes and wearing a dingy 
skulleap on his head. He was a man some- 
what under the middle size, badly made, 
though possessing considerable physical 
strength. His complexion was of a muddy 
yellow, disagreeable to see, but his features. 
rendered him interesting if not sympathetic. 
The brow was heavy and the gray eyebrows 
irregular and bushy, but his gray eyes were 
singularly clear and bright, betraying a 
hidden vitality which would not have been 
suspected from the whole impression he 
made. A high forehead, very prominent in 
the upper and middle part, contracted below, 
so that there was very little breadth at the 
temples, but considerable expanse above. 
The eyes were near together and separated . 
by. the knifelike bridge of the nose, the latter” 
descending in a fine curve of wonderfully 
delicate outline. The chin was pointed, and 
the compressed mouth showed little or no- 
thing of the lips. On each side of his head 
the coarsely-shaped and prominent ears con- 
trasted disagreeably with the fine keenness 
of the face. He stooped a little from the 
neck, and his shoulders sloped in a way that 
made them look narrower than they really 
were. 

As the prince closed the door behind him 
and advanced, Meschini lifted his cap a little 
and laid down the book he was carrying, 
wondering inwardly what had brought his 
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employer to see him at that hour of the 
morning. 

“ Sit down,” said Montevarchi, with more 
than usual affability, and setting the example 
by seating himself upon one of the high- 
backed chairs which were ranged along the 
tables. “Sit down, Meschini, and let us 
have a little conversation.” 

“Willingly, Signor Principe,” returned 
the librarian, obeying the command and 
placing himself opposite to the prince. 

“T have been thinking about you this 


morning,” continued the latter. “ You 
have been with us a very long time. Let 
me see. How many years? Eighteen? 
Twenty?” 

“Twenty five years, Excellency. It is a 
long time, indeed !” 

“Twenty-five years! Dear me! How 


the thought takes me back to my poor 
father! Heaven bless him, he was a good 
man. But, as I was saying, Meschini, you 
have been with us many years, and we have 
not done much for you. No. Do not pro- 
test! I know your modesty, but one must 
be just before all things. I think you draw 
fifteen scudia month? Yes. I have a good 
memory, you see. I occupy myself with the 
cares of my household. But you are not so 
young as you were once, my friend, and 
your faithful services deserve to be rewarded. 
Shall we say thirty scudi a month in future ? 
To continue all your life, even if—heaven 
avert it—you should ever become disabled 
from superintending the library—yes, all 
your life.” 

Meschini bowed as he sat in acknowledg- 
ment of so much generosity, and assumed 
a grateful expression suitable to the occasion. 
In reality, his salary was of very little 
importance to him, as compared with what 
he realised from his illicit traffic in manu- 
scripts. But, like his employer, he was 
avaricious, and the prospect of three hundred 
and sixty scudi a year was pleasant to con- 
template. He bowed and smiled. 

“T do not deserve so much liberality, 
Signor Principe,” he said. “My poor 
services e 

“Very far from poor, my dear friend, 
very far from poor,’ interrupted Monte- 
varchi. “Moreover, if you will have con- 
fidence in me, you can do me a very great 
service indeed. But it is indeed a very 
private matter. You are a discreet man, 
however, and have few friends. You are 
not given to talking idly of what concerns 
no one but yourself.” 

“No, Excellency,” replied Meschini, laugh- 
ing inwardly as he thought of the deceptions 
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he had been practising with success during a 
quarter of a century. 

“Well, well, this is a matter between our- 
selves, and one which, as you will see, will 
bring its ownreward. For although it might 
not pass muster in a court of law—the 
courts you know, Meschini, are very sensitive 
about little things——’” he looked keenly at 
his companion, whose eyes were cast down. 

*‘ Foolishly sensitive,” echoed the librarian. 

“Yes. I may say that in the present in- 
stance, althqugh the law might think diffe- 
rently of the matter, we shall be doing a 
good deed, redressing a great injustice, re- 
storing to the fatherless his birthright, in a 
word fulfilling the will of Heaven, while 
perhaps paying little attention to the laws of 
man. Man, my friend, is often very unjust 
in his wisdom.” 

“Very. I can only applaud your Excel- 
lency’s sentiments, which do justice to a 
man of heart.” 

“No, no, I want no praise,” replied the 
prince in a tone of deprecation. “What I 
need in order to accomplish this good action 
is your assistance and friendly help. To 
whom should I turn, but to the old and con- 
fidential friend of the family? To a man 
whose knowledge of the matter on hand is 
only equalled by his fidelity to those who 
have so long employed him ?” 

“You are very good, Signor Prinicpe. I 
will do my best to serve you, as I have served 
you and his departed Excellency, the Signor 
Principe, your father.” 

“Very well, Mesehini. Now I need only 
repeat that the reward for your services will 
be great, as I trust that hereafter your re- 
compense may be adequate for having had a 
share in so good a deed. But to be short, the 
best way to acquaint you with the matter is 
to show you this document which I have 
brought for the purpose.” 

Montevarchi produced the famous deed 
and carefully unfolded it upon the table. 
Then, after glancing over it once more, he 
handed it to the librarian. The latter bent 
his keen eyes upon the page and rapidly de- 
ciphered the contents. Then he read it 
through a second time and at last laid it 
down upon the table and looked up at the 
prince with an air of inquiry. 

“You see, my dear Meschini,”’ said Mon- 
tevarchi in suave tones, “this agreement 
was made by Don Leone Saracinesca because 
he expected to have no children. Had he 


foreseen what was to happen—for he has 
legitimate descendants alive—he would have 
added a clause here, at the foot of the first 
page—do you see? 


The clause he would 
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have added would have been very short— 
something like this, ‘Provided that the 
aforesaid Don Leone Saracinesca shall have 
no son born to him in wedlock, in which case, 
and if such a son be born, this present deed 
is wholly null, void and ineffectual.’ Do you 
follow me?” 

“Perfectly,” replied Meschini, with a 
strange look in his eyes. He again took the 
parchment and looked it over, mentally in- 
serting the words suggested by his employer. 
“If those words were inserted, there could 
be no question about the view the tribunals 
would take. But there must be a duplicate 
of the deed at the Cancelleria.” 

“Perhaps. I leave that to your industry 
to discover. Meanwhile, I am sure you 
agree with me that a piece of horrible in- 
justice has been caused by this document ; 
a piece of injustice, I repeat, which it is our 
sacred duty to remedy and set right.” 

“You propose to me to introduce this 
clause, as I understand, in this document 
and in the original,” said the librarian, as 
though he wished to be quite certain of the 
nature of the scheme. 

Montevarchi turned his eyes away and 
slowly scratched the table with his long nails. 

“T mean to say,” he answered in a lower 
voice, “that if it could be made out in law 
that it was the intention of the person, of 
Don Leone e 

“ Let us speak plainly,” interrupted Mes- 
chini. ‘“ We aye alone. It is of no use to 
mince matters here. The only way to ac- 
complish what you desire is to forge the 
words in both parchments. The thing can 
be done, and I can do it. It will be suc- 
cessful, without a shadow of a doubt. But I 
must have my price. There must be no mis- 
understanding. I do not think much of your 
considerations of justice, but I will do what 
you require, for money.” 

“How much?” asked Montevarchi in a 
thick voice. His heart misgave him, for he 
had placed himself in the man’s power, and 
Meschini’s authoritative tone showed that the 
latter knew it,and meant to use his advantage. 

“ T will be moderate, for [am a poor man. 
You shall give me twenty thousand scadi 
in cash, on the day the verdict is given in 
favour of Don Giovanni Saracinesca, Mar- 
chese di San Giacinto. That is your friend’s 
name, I believe.” 

Montevarchi started as the librarian named 
the sum, and he turned very pale, passing 
his bony hand tipon the edge of the table. 

“T would not have expected this of you!” 
he exclaimed. 

“ You have yourchoice,’”’ returned the other, 
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bringing his yellow face nearer to his em 
ployer’s and speaking very distinctly. “You 
know what it all means. Saracinesca, Sant’ 
llario, and Barda to your son-in-law, besides 
all the rest, amounting perhaps to several 
millions. To me, who get you all this, a 
paltry twenty thousand. Or else——” he 
paused and his bright eyes seemed to pene- 
trate into Montevarchi’s soul. The latter's 
face exhibited a sudden terror, which Mes- 
chini understood. 

“Or else?” said the prince. “Or else, I 
suppose you will try and intimidate me by 
threatening to expose what I have told 
yout” 

“ Not at all, Excellency,” replied the old 
scholar with sudden humility. “If you do 
not care for the bargain let us leave it alone. 
I am only your faithful servant, Signor 
Principe. Do not suspect me of such in- 
gratitude! I only say that if we undertake 
it, the plan will be successful. It is for you 
to decide. Millions or no millions, it is the 
same tome. Iam but a poorstudent. But 
if I help to get them for you—or for your 
son-in-law—I must have what I asked. It 
is not one per cent.—scarcely a broker’s com- 
mission! And you will have so much. Not 
but what your Excellency deserves it all, and 
is the best judge.” 

“One per cent.?” muttered Montevarchi. 
“Perhaps not more than half per cent. 
But is it safe?” he asked suddenly, his fears 
all at once asserting themselves with a force 
that bewildered him. 

“Leave all that to me,” answered Mes- 
chini confidently. “The insertion shall be 
made, unknown to any one, in this parch 
ment and in the one in the Chancery. The 
documents shall be returned to their places 
with no observation, and a month or two 
later the Marchese di San Giacinto can in- 
stitute proceedings for the recovery of his 
birthright. I would only advise you not to 
mention the matter to him. It is essential 
that he should be quite innocent in order 
that the tribunal may suspect nothing. You 
and I, Signor Principe, can stay at home 
while the case is proceeding. We shall not 
even see the Signor Marchese’s lawyers, for 
what have we to do with it all} But the 
Signor Marchese himself must be really free 
from all blame, or he will show a weak point. 
Now, when all is ready, he should go to the 
Cancelleria and examine the papers there for 
himself. He himself will suspect nothing. 
He will be agreeably surprised.” 

“And how long will it take you to do the— 
the work ?”” asked Montevarchi in hesitating 
tones. 

DD 
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“Let me see,’ Meschini began to make 
a calculation under his breath. “ Ink, two 
days—-preparing parchment for experiments, 
a week—writing, twice over, two days— 
giving age, drying and rubbing, three days, 
at least. Two, nine, eleven, fourteen. A 
fortnight,” he saidaloud. “I cannot do it in 
less time than that. If the copy in the Chan- 
cery is by another hand it will take longer.” 

“ But how can you work at the Chancery ?” 
asked the prince, as though a new objection 
had presented itself. 

“ Have no fear, Excellency. I will manage 
it so that no one shall find it out. Two visits 
will suffice. Shall I begin at once? Is it 
agreed ?” 

Montevarchi was silent for several minutes, 
and his hands moved uneasily. 

“ Begin at once,” he said at last, as though 
forcing himself to make a determination. 
He rose to go as he spoke. 

“Twenty thousand scudi on the day the 
verdict is given in favour of the Signor Mar- 
chese. Is that it?” 

“ Yes, yes. That is it. 

rou.” 
“T will serve your Excellency faithfully, 
never fear.” 

“ Do, Meschini. 


T leave it all to 


Yes. Be faithful as you 
have always been. Remember, I am not 
avaricious. It is in the cause of sound 
justice that I stoop to assume the appear- 
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ance of dishonesty. Can a man do more? 
Can one go farther than to lose one’s self- 
esteem by appearing to transgress the laws 
of honour. in order to accomplish a good 
object ; for the sake of restoring the birth- 
right to the fatherless and the portion to the 
widow, or. indeed to the widower, in this 
case? No, my dear friend. The means are 
more than justified by the righteousness of 
our purpose. Believe me, my good Meschini 
—yes, you are good in the best sense of the 
word—believe me, the justice of this world 
is not always the same as the justice of 
Heaven. The dispensations of Providence 
are mysterious.” 

“And must remain so, in this case,” 
observed the librarian with an evil smile. 

“Yes, unfortunately, in this case we shall 
not reap the worldly praise which so kind 
an action undoubtedly deserves. But we 
must have patience under these trials. 
Good-bye, Meschini, good-bye, my friend. 
I must busy myself with the affairs of my 
household. Every man must do his duty in 
this world, you know.” 

The scholar bowed his employer to the 
door, and then went back to the parchment, 
which he studied attentively for more than 
an hour, keeping a huge folio volume open 
before him, into which he might slip the 
precious deed in case he were interrupted in 
his occupation. 


( To be continued.) 
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No form of dwelling so naturally suggests 
a perfect sense of security as one surrounded 
by a moat, with a drawbridge raised or 
lowered at the will of the inmates, as the 


only means of ingress or egress. There is a 
sentiment in the idea which no actual facts 
will entirely outweigh. By the same token a 
nation feels that a broad interval of sea offers 
it better protection from invasion than any 
other geographical barrier however strongly 
fortified. We Britons experience this sensa 
tion daily, hourly, by living in 


“This fortress built Ly nature for herself ; 
This precious stone set in the silver sea ; 
Which serves it in the office of a wall, 
Or, as a moat defensive to a hous», 
Against the envy of less happier lands :’ 


and very reasonably do we resent any attempt 
to undermine or neutralize the security af- 
forded by our silver girdle. 

Thus, however much modern ordnance 
may have rendered the moat and the draw- 
bridge useless and ridiculous as institutions 
for armed defence, a poetic fancy still clings 
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about them, and makes to this day a “ moated 
grange” or manor house one of the most 
interesting relics of architectural antiquity. 
Such specimens as are yet to be found in 
rural England attract with the force of load- 
stones every searcher after the picturesque ; 
for whether the structure be actually pictur- 
esque or not, there isa sound about the mere 
words “moated grange” and the like quite 
irresistible, calling up as they do thoughts 
especially associated with pictorial beauty, 
not to mention their archeological value. 
The fact that the moat, fosse, or ditch 
may have been filled up or drained long ago, 
and converted into a cabbage or pleasure 
garden, as in the case of our own Tower of 
London, detracts but little from the interest 
we take in examining the traces of the 
“ what once was” ! Imagination loves to con- 
jure up the scenes and deeds of which the moat 
and its enclosure formed the stage and back- 
ground. But when we are wandering round 
some well-preserved specimen of a moated 
house, and can actually behold in their com- 
parative integrity all the means and appli- 
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ances incidental to this primitive protection 
against attack, it is a pleasure not easily 
forgotten. Happily there are many oppor- 
tunities for indulging in it, in a greater or 
less degree, yet remaining. Railways and 
building societies have spared some of these 
glorious relics of the past, where we may 
still see the well-filled moat and drawbridge, 
albeit water-lilies and duckweed encumber 
the former, and a permanent entrance to the 
building is established by the no-longer mov- 
able condition of the latter. The castles of 
Hever and Bodiam, and the Mote-house at 
Ightham, present amongst many others con- 
spicuous cases in point. Ightham being 
within easy access of Sevenoaks, is fairly 
well-known to the Londoner who is endowed 
with artistic or antiquarian tastes. It is a 
place rather to be seen than described, and 
should tempt even the mere idle rover now 
and again into the fair, well-wooded, hop- 
bedecked garden of Kent. There is a village 
of the same name also, well worthy of atten- 
tion, and a hamlet called Ivy Hatch, at 
the head of a steep, descending, rough, 
winding, green lane, which brings the visitor 
within view of the house. On approaching 
it he finds himself in a garden so quaint 
and old-fashioned as to make a fitting pre- 
face to the historic pages embodied in the 
weather-stained pile itself. Access to the 
house from this “pleasaunce” is gained 
by a grey stone bridge over the deep green 
water of the moat, out of which rise the 
“hoary walls of the ancient structure—walls 
that have been lighted up with the summer 
suns and beaten by the winter storms of five 
hundred chequered years.’’ You enter the 
court-yard through the ancient tower-sur- 
mounted gateway. Here is a description of 
what then meets the eye, by one keenly alive 
to the charms and sentiment of the spot. 

“ A picture of carved and fretted gables, 
clustering dark-red chimneys, quaint door- 
ways with curious mouldings, mullioned 
windows with leaden lattice-panes, filled 
in here and there, with stained glass. 
Some portions of the ancient structure are 
half-timbered, the beams brown and bent 
with age; others are of substantial stone, 
the different periods being happily combined 
into one most pleasing whole. Crusted all 
with moss and lichen, time-toned into a 
harmony of many hues, and overgrown be- 
sides in places with trailing creepers. A 
poem in architecture ; a picture rather than 
a home raised to suit man’s convenience: a 
spot an artist might conceive on canvas but 
searcely ever hope to find actually existing — 
a romance in building made beautiful by the 
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bloom of centuries eye-delighting to look 
upon: fascinatingly interesting, for every 
stone seems to be fraught with the memories 
of the long-ago.” 

The chief features of interest internally are 
the baronial hall and the private chapel, al- 
though the character and accessories of all 
the rooms claim in their degree equal atten- 
tion on the score of their picturesque an- 
tiquity. The hall, dating from the four- 
teenth century, is very striking, with its 
arched roof, springing from the decorated 
corbels at its juncture with the walls, and 
the huge fire-place where, on the iron dogs of 
the wide open hearth, must have blazed a 
succession of crackling logs, lighting up many 
a scene of revelry, whilst the chapel, now 
wearing an aspect of neglect, betokens the 
indispensable penance which succeeded the 
high jinks. Human interest never fails to 
blend with those old buildings ; to our modern 
views, they stand as legible records of past 
romance, and very fittingly does that one 
associated with Dorothy Selby claim a place 
here. This daughter of the house is said 
to have been mainly instrumental in deci- 
phering the meaning of the anonymous 
letter received by Lord Monteagle, warning 
him of the Gunpowder Plot. History and 
mystery, plots and counterplots, dark deeds, 
ghostly warnings, haunted chambers, secret 
panels, tapestried walls and the rest, all 
mingle and contribute to the romance, as 
one’s footsteps echo on the winding stair or 
creak on the floor of deserted room and cor- 
ridor. Without the traditional Dorothy or 
Mariana no history of a moated house could 
be complete, and he who is not prepared to 
hunt up the legendary lore of the subject 
fails to extract from it the due amount of 
fascination. For the time being at least, 
everything should be accepted as ben trovato. 

Before touching on the other moated 
houses for which the county of Kent is 
famous, we must refer to Compton Wyn- 
yates in Warwickshire, on account of its 
similarity to Ightham. The following de- 
scription by William Howitt of the War- 
wickshire home of the Comptons, is quoted 
by an able writer as equally applicable to 
both structures : 

“There stood in its perfect calm, that old 
mansion, with all its gables, towers, and 
twisted chimneys, with its one solitary wreath 
of smoke, ascending above its roof, and 
around it neither habitation nor any other 
visible object nor sound of life. Its hills and 


woods seemed to shut it in to a perpetual lone- 
liness; and the gleam of still waters came 
dimly here and there through the openings of 
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overhanging boughs. I hastened down into 
the valley, and plunged into the woody 
shades! I passed the head of those nearly-hid- 
den ponds, and as I approached the house its 
utter solitude became more and more sensibly 
felt. It was the moated grange of Tenny- 
son. Youmight quite expect to see Mariana 
watching at one of the windows. The moat 
was not as most old moats now are—dry, and 
become a green hollow, but full of water as 
if necessary for defence. As you drew near, 
the garden on your left, leading down to the 
house, remains in the style in which it was 
first laid out some centuries ago.” 
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object to find in the midst of the pastoral pan- 
orama. No more beautiful specimen of the 
sort is extant, nor one perhaps in a better 
state of preservation, seeing that preserva- 
tion rather than restoration has been the 
purpose of its successive latter-day owners. 
The history of such a stronghold must 
teem with interest, but we cannot do more 
than very briefly outline it here. It was 
erected in the Hundred of Somerden, a 
quarter of a mile north of the village on the 
banks of the river Eden, by Thomas de 
Hever, in the reign of Edward III., who 
obtained free warren and liberty to embattle 














HELMINGHAM HALL, 
From a Drawing by G. L. Seymour. 


To return to the county of Kent. Next 
in importance to Ightham is Hever Castle. 
This, like others of its kindred, stands in a 
valley, for the sake of drawing from the 
river winding through it a perpetual supply 
of water for the moat. The important 
fact that such erections were commanded by 
the surrounding heights was of no moment 
in the days before guns of long range or 
arms of precision were invented. Thus the 
village and church of Hever, near Penshurst, 
look down on the grim embattled pile of 
feudal times—a surprising and significant 


his mansion. His daughter Joan (co-heir to 
his son William), brought the castle in mar- 
riage to Reginald Cobham of Starboro’. 
During the reign of Henry VI., the property 
was purchased by Sir Geoffrey Bullen, Lord 
Mayor of London, and father to Sir Thomas 
Bullen, elevated Earl of Ormond and Wilt- 
shire, whose daughter was Anne Bullen (or 
Boleyn.) On attainder of Geoffrey Bullen 
Lord Rochford, the castle escheated to the 
Crown. James I. gave it to Sir Edward 
Waldegrave, Bart. ; whose descendant, James 
Lord Waldegrave conveyed the property to 
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Sir William Humfreys, Lord Mayor of Lon- 
don, 1716. To come to a more modern date, 
it was lately in the occupation of Edwin 
Heard, Esq., as tenant of E. W. Meade- 
Waldo. The brass to Sir Thomas Boleyn in 
the parish church of St. Peter is, we believe, 
one of the five “ garter brasses ” in England. 

More attractive however than these de- 
tails is the picturesqueness of Hever Castle, 
and the romantic picture it presents in 
its groupings and combinations of grey 
battlements, shattered towers, Tudor-mul- 
lioned windows, gables, and turrets. Infi- 
nitely impressive is the approach to the great 
gateway across the well-filled stagnant moat, 
that gateway by which Henry VIII. entered 
when on his love-making mission to Anne 
Boleyn, for Anne Boleyn is the herothe of 
this drama in stone. Its castellated cha- 
racter with the portcullis and machicolations 
surmounting it, tells eloquently of the by- 
gone contentions of which it has been the 
scene ; and when once standing within the 
quadrangle upon which the gateway gives, it 
seems as if the modern world were but a 
dream! “The near, afar off seems, the 
distant, nigh: The now, a dream, the past, 
reality.’ Doubtless, the merry band of 
painters who, one summer only a few years 
ago, became the temporary occupants of 
Hever Castle, must have felt the force of 
Gioethe’s words, and have often found it 
difficult to realize that they were living in 
this nineteenth century. During the progress 
of the choice bits, and the backgrounds 
which many of them painted, they must 
indeed have been carried to a height of 
enthusiasm by their surroundings entirely 
unattainable in the studios of St. John’s 
Wood or Kensington. It is impossible’ to 
conceive a more admirable spur to an artist’s 
imaginative faculties than a residence in such 
« home. 

Another - well - preserved 
moated residence is Leeds 
parish of Broomfield, over against Maid- 
stone. Various periods are represented in 
this structure. It takes us back even further 
than the Wars of the Roses, and was largely 
added to, especially in the keep, in the reign 
of Henry VIII. ; whilst the comparatively 
modern additions and repairs, chiefly made 
in 1822, it may be said, bring it up to date, 
but time has blended the whole together so 
harmoniously, that one is never shocked by 
incongruities of style. 

Situated in the midst of a deep and 
extensive lake, mainly created by the 
damming-up of an adjacent tributary to 
the Medway, and built upon three islands, 


and inhabited 
Castle in the 
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each connected with the other by draw- 
bridges, it must have afforded an almost 
impregnable retreat, in the pre-gunpowder 
days. Indeed, it was an important fortress, 
commanding as it did the approach to Can- 
terbury and the sea-coast. As usual, the 
main drawbridge is now replaced by one of 
stone, but the time-worn hoary old bastion- 
walls protecting the gateway still stand, and 
give a very significant idea of its former 
strength. This is said to be the oldest por- 
tion of the building, but everywhere the 
scars and brunts tell tales legible to all, 
and complete a picture not easily to be ex- 
ceeded for interest and beauty. Richard IT. 
visited Leeds: Joan of Navarre (consort to 
Henry IV.) was imprisoned here for con- 
spiracy against her step-son ; the trial of the 
Duchess of Gloucester, 1440, by Bishop 
Chichele, with a host more of historical 
events too numerous to specify here, tend to 
make Leeds Castle a veritabie mine of wealth 
for the student of antiquarian history, Who- 
ever the present residents may be, it can 
scarcely fail to make every one of them ac- 
complished historians and archeologists. 
The neighbouring county of Sussex would 
compare favourably with Kent in its moated 
buildings, even did it possess none other than 
Bodiam Castle, which, in itself, up to a point, 
is almost unique. Of no very vast extent, 
it is nevertheless perfect for what it is, and 
externally at least presents very much the 
same appearance now that it did at the time 
of its erection in 1386, save of course that the 
exposure of the stone to centuries of weather 
has rendered it grey and hoary, and tinted 
it with the tones of moss and lichen, Its 
founder, Sir Edward Dalyngrudge, could he 
“revisit the glimpses of the moon,” would 
instantly recognize his ancient property. 
But that the outside then was new, and now is 
old, antiquarians tell us there is no difference 
in its construction ; whilst again, externally, 
it is in a singular state of surface-preserva- 
tion. It is, however, only a shell; the inside 
being ruinous to a degree in many important 
features, and quite uninhabitable. The moat 
too, broad, deep, and pellucid, cannot have 
much changed, and in quiet weather will, in 
places, reflect the tall walls and towers of the 
picturesque old pile with the same fidelity it 
displayed in feudal times, when mail-clad 
knights thronged in and around it, and 
summoned the raising or lowering of the 
drawbridge with clarion notes. Lovely 
water lilies here and there abound, that 


might by a stretch of the imagination be 
likened to fairy platforms by which to gain 
access to the erewhile portcullised gatewav, 











were it not that a solid arched structure now 
replaces the ancient drawbridge. In some 
lights the effect of the alternate square and 
round towers breaking the lines of the four 
walls is very charming, and nestling as it 
seems to do like its fellows in the bosom of a 
verdant valley backed by wooded hills, the 
landscape painter might travel far ere he 
discovered a more alluring subject for his 

neil. The ground plan is a simple square 
with a loop-holed circular tower projecting at 
each corner, and from which the bowmen of 
yore commanded a wide range of the ap- 
proaches. The intermediate four square 
towers present an agreeable contrast in the 
general lines, and except that the owl and 
bat may now find undisturbed security in 
these lofty turrets, there is little, as we have 
said, to suggest the vast span of years which 
have passed away since the building of the 
stronghold. Ugly and philistine as the idea 
may be, one might suppose that if the whole 
outer surface were scraped and cleaned, and 
in a few parts made good with similar stone, 
the drawbridge replaced, and the moat 
cleared of its peaceful greenery, a very per- 
fect picture would be presented of a feudal 
castle literally as it looked in feudal times, 
but without its keep, for Bodiam has none. 

A pleasant excursion may be made to it 
from Hastings, either by train to the village 
of Robertsbridge or by the high road. A 
little hamlet close to the castle and bearing 
the same name offers fair country quarters 
for man and beast. The tidal river Rother, 
albeit here but an insignificant stream, finds 
its way through locks and sluices from Rye 
to the village, and affords the principal means 
of supplying the inhabitants with coal and 
other necessaries. Formerly it is said the 
monks from Battle Abbey owned a wharf here. 

The Rother divides Kent from Sussex, and 
since we have stepped over it into Sussex we 
may say that that county abounds in ancient 
strongholds—strongholds, that is, more or 
less. None of course to compare with 
Bodiam and Hever, but very useful to the 
meditative wanderer, as marking the “revolu- 
tion of the times,” the progress of civilization. 
From the domestic hearth of the present-day 
villa we may gradually return by aid of 
these old crumbling piles to the ordinary 
moated manor house, the abode of a com- 
paratively humble squire, thence to some 
completely fortified though not extensive 
castle, but sufficiently formidable to make it 
a fitting stepping-stone back to the stern, 
grim, castellated, beturreted fortress such as 
that of Bodiam—to the days when, literally, 
a man’s house was his castle. 
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Of the smaller, or moated farm-house sort of 
home, a specimen may be found called Great 
Wigsell not very far from Bodiam, to which 
it offers a striking contrast. Deserted, de- 
caying, and highly pictorial, the present 
structyre is nevertheless of no great 
antiquity, seeing that it dates back only to 
1641, by which period moats for purpeses of 
defence were discarded. Yet it clearly occupies 
the site of some very ancient mansion which 
relied on this form of security from attack ; 
for there is the well-marked deep fosse now 
doing duty as a peaceful orchard. It is 
noticeable mainly as representing another 
class of the “ moat defensive” to a house. 

Passing into Surrey for a moment, since 
we are so near, attention should also be 
drawn to one more house of the same calibre, 
as still farther illustrative of our subject 
—except that in this case the abode is main- 
tained in good repair, and all things done tc 
preserve its character. The moat is filled, 
the house is inhabited, the gardens flourish, 
and the old world aspect of the place is most 
consistently retained, and combined with the 
latest conveniences of modern life. This is 
Great Tangley near Guildford. King John 
is said to have had a hunting lodge here, but 
the larger part of the present building is no 
older than 1582. “It is a strong timber 
built dwelling with overhanging stories, large 
windows and gable ends ; the moat, eight or 
nine feet deep, is copiously supplied with 
running water by a stream.” 

The southern counties of England will 
yield many similar examples on various 
scales of these minor forms of the “ Moated 
House,” noting to wit Groombridge, near 
Tunbridge Wells, still doing duty as a 
country seat, together with Scotney Castle, 
erected in the time of Richard II. within 
range of the well-known village of Lamber- 
hurst. But, for the matter of that, it would 
be difficult to find any portion of the land, 
north, south, east, or west, entirely devoid of 
the mansion fairly claiminga place under our 
heading. The Midlands are rich in this 
regard, as is natural, for are not the broad 
acres thereabouts the battle field, as it were, 
of England? Tewkesbury Abbey being the 
Walhalla of its mail-clad heroes. Nay, the 
very town itself might be denominated a 
“ moated city,” with its affluence of water- 
ways, inasmuch as you can scarcely walk a 
hundred yards through the streets of its old- 
world houses without catching sight of one 
or other of the two winding rivers, the classic 
Avon and the sandy-bottomed Severn, which 
seem to encircle it in the long reaches of 
their loving embrace. 
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A place too called Burtmorton Court, near 
Tewkesbury, is full of curious interest, were 
it only to show how the modern spirit of 
utility can adapt the massive masonry of 
yore to practical purposes, for literally there 
modern farmhouse containing many 
good-sized rooms, enclosed within the ample 
and lofty ancient hall; and every nook and 
corner is turned to good account for the 
purposes of the dairy farm, ‘to which com- 
plexion”’ the thirteenth century foundations 


is a 
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fishery.” In the fourteenth century it is 
spoken of “as a castle enclosed by moats,’ 
but it is chiefly interesting as having been 
the home of the distinguished family of the 


Norths. Roger, the second Baron of that 
ilk, entertained Queen Elizabeth here for 


three days in 1578; at the time he was 
Treasurer of her household. The castle was 
built by his father Edward, the first Baron 
North, on “one of those artificial quadrangular 
islands which are so common in Norfolk and 
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STOKESAY CASTLE, SHROPSHIRE. 


From a Drawing by G. L. Srymour. 


of Burtmorton Court have been brought, moat 
and all! 

From their proverbial flatness, the eastern 
counties may very reasonably be expected to 
supply their quota of water-girdled mansions. 
Kirtling Towers, in Cambridgeshire or Suffolk, 
we forget which, is one of these, and the 
estate, known at the time of the “Great 
Survey ” as Chertelinge, on which it stands, 
once formed part of the possessions of Earl 
Harold. “It was then an extensive domain 
with its park, bestiarum silvaticarum and its 


Suffolk, and whose history for the most part 
has been lost in the distant past. The island 
at Kirtling was originally a rectangle of about 
seven acres in extent, surrounded by an 
enormous moat of greatdepth, and fifty yards 
wide.” “The remains of extensive earth 
works towards the east clearly indicate that 
at whatever time the moat was excavated it 
must have involved a prodigious expenditure 
of organized labour, and that the island was 
intended to serve as a place of defence and 
security. It is evident too, from the position 

















IGHTHAM HOUSE. 
Engraved by O. Lacour, from a Drawing by G. 1. Seymour. 
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BUCKDEN TOWERS. 
From a Drawing by Hersert Rattton. 


of the Norman church, that we are face to 
face with a stronghold which existed long 
before the Conquest. Such portion of the 
earth dug up to form the moat as could be 
spared from the construction of necessary 
dams was heaped up on the island, and on 
this plateau Edward Lord North built his 
mansion.” “Cole, the Cambridge antiquary, 
paid a visit to Kirtling about the middle of 
the last century, when Margaretta, widow of 
William sixth Lord North, retained Kirtling 
as her dower house.” 

Then again at Helmingham Hall, in 


Suffolk, we have a most striking contrast in 
the way medizvalism still keeps its grip on the 
nineteenth century, under appreciative hands. 

About eight miles from Ipswich on the 
high road from that town to Framlingham, 
and not far from the latter place, is situated 
Helmingham Hall, a moated Elizabethan 
mansion equal almost in interest to any in the 
kingdom. Standing in the midst of an exten- 
sive park celebrated for thesize of its oak-trees, 
and well stocked with red and fallow deer, 
the house is approached through a long, finely- 
grown arching avenue also of oaks, having 





















two lodges at its commencement, and gatc- 
houses at its termination. The encircling 
water is crossed by two drawbridges still 
practicable, and supposed to be raised every 
night. The edifice is quadrangular in its 
plan, the centre occupied by a courtyard 
which has to be traversed to reach the hall. 
The entire rebuilding of that portion of this 
ancient seat known as the “ garden front,” 
as well as its complete renovation and re- 
furnishing throughout in the Tudor fashion, 
are due to its present proprietors. Many of 
the chambers are adorned by fine old family 
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with the daughter of the house of Cuke. 
Queen Elizabeth favoured him greatly, con- 
ferred upon him the honour of knighthood, 
and visited him—as she also did Roger North 
at Kirtling—at Helmingham or Heminghe- 
ham, during her progresses through the coun- 
ties of Norfolk and Suffolk. Whilst staying 
with him she stood godmother to his eldest 
son, and an antique lute, said to be her gift as 
a memento of the event, is one of the choicest 
relics in the Hall. It bears the date 1580, 
and is kept in a room adjoining the library. 
The library itself contains a considerable 








HOREHAM HALL. 
From a Drawing by G. L. Skymove 


portraits from generation to generation, from 
the cunning hands of Lely, Kneller, and Sir 
Joshua among others. Built by one Lionel 
Tollemache during the reign of Henry VIII. 
upon the site of the more ancient moated 
manor house, styled Cuke Hall, it is a trea- 
sure house of choice relics, and so perfect 
in its details that it is almost unique amongst 
our many fine old country seats. This Lionel 
Tollemache was the eldest son of John Tolle- 
mache, and was the first of the family to 
establish himself at Helmingham. He in- 
herited the property through his marriage 


number of MSS.: one, King Alfred’s Temp- 
tation of Orasino, and many ancient tomes ; 
amongst others, the first book printed in 
England by Caxton. The property still re- 
mains in the Tollemache family. The father 
of the original Lionel, the John Tollemache 
above-mentioned, was the first of the name 
to settle in these parts; he married Anne, 
daughter and heiress of Roger South, of 
Sawtrey, in Huntingdonshire. 

The mention of this county takes us in 
the erratic swallow-like flight by which we 
are skimming over some moated houses to 
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Buckden Palace, or Towers, near Hunting- 
don. A venerable pile is this old episcopal 
residence of the Bishops of Lincoln, chiefly 
constructed of brick, and with the usual 
watery girdle. It comprises two quadrangular 
courts, distinguished by the gateway tower, 
and the keep, with its octagonal turrets ; 
hence its secondary title, Buckden Towers. 
It contains several spacious apartments, and 
was founded by Bishop Rotherham in the 
fifteenth century. Large sums have since 
been expended by different prelates on the 
fabric, particularly by Bishops Williams and 
Saunderson, the former in the reign of 
James I., and the latter in the reign of 
Charles II. The situation of the edifice is 
extremely pleasant, but the grounds are 
by no means extensive. The manor was 
granted to the See of Lincoln in the time of 
Henry I. by the Abbot of Ely, as a com- 
pensation for the privilege of making his 
abbacy into a bishopric. Several bishops 
have been buried in the parish church, and 
the monuments erected to their memory are 
worth seeing. 

Huntingdonshire possesses, besides Buck- 
den, a very fine and noble old country seat, 
entitled Horeham Hall, which, with its crow- 
stepped gables, ornamental bricked chimney 
stacks, massive square tower, and beautiful 
bay windows, is externally a feature in the 
landscape not to be overlooked. Internally, 
the octagonal staircase and fine hall would 
alone demand close observation, for, having 
been built by Sir John Cutts, Under Trea- 
surer during the reign of Henry VIII., and 
inhabited by the Princess Elizabeth during 
part of the reign of her sister Mary, we may 
be sure there can be no lack of mind’s-eye 
historical pictures for those who have the 
wit to see them. The maiden Queen paid 
her early home more than one visit in after 
life. Leland speaks irreverently of its 
founder as “ Old Cutts,” but regards the hall 
itself as “a very sumptuous house with a 
goodly pond or lake by it.” And but for 
this pond or lake, it could scarcely perhaps 
be reckoned in the list of moated houses. 

In order to bring our swallow flight over 
these ancient roofs to a fair conclusion, we 
have reserved to the last what may be called 
the choicest of them all, Stokesay Castle. 

In it we find once more an illustration of 
the indifference with which the early builders 
regarded the fact of asite being commanded 
by surrounding heights. In olden times, as 


we have said, the moat was the first and 
strongest line of defence, and for the secur- 
ing of which all other considerations gave 
way. Very precious as a record of this im- 
portant feature, as of many others, is this 
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Shropshire page from the past. Alike to the 
antiquary and lover of the picturesque it 
supplies an endless fund of research and ad- 
miration historically and pictorially. No 
fairer or more striking object of the kind 
could be met with in a day’s march through- 
out the length and breadth of England. Here, 
upon the borders of the principality, one can 
readily imagine this time-worn, moss-grown 
group of tower and gable doing. good service 
in repelling the raids and forays made in the 
middle ages .by the then unsubdued Welsh. 
Fittingly does it seem to body forth the spirit 
of the feudal lords, who, ever on the alert for 
conflict, strengthened by moat and earth- 
work, drawbridge and portcullis, embattled 
tower and loopholed wall, the outposts of the 
kingdom. Stokesay, in the reign of the first 
Edward, acted as one of those frontier 
fortresses held by the Lords of the Marches, 
who, under the stern sway of feudal rule, 
played such conspicuous parts in the history 
of “ our rough island story.” 

Essentially composite in its character and 
of course of various dates, it shows by many 
signs, such as the mullioned windows and 
gables of the hall, that the domesticities of 
life formed no inconsiderable part of the needs 
of some of the owners of Stokesay. The 
thirteenth century is represented by no better 
example of the fortified mansion, the fortifi- 
cation of it subsequently being a necessity of 
the troublous times. Few such relics have 
so fortunately and successfully escaped the 
havoc of the centuries with so little alteration. 
The average width of the moat is over twenty 
feet, with a depth of six, at one time pro- 
bably more. Cleared out some years ago, a 
few interesting curiosities were discovered in 
the shape of coins, tokens, china, etc., and a 
somewhat mysterious stone implement, or, as 
is supposed, a Saxon dial pierced with a 
central hole for the gnomon, and six in the 
circumference, the latter indicating, it is as- 
sumed, the divisions of time according to the 
Saxon reckoning, uhta, morgen, undern, non, 
an, and @fen. These articles are carefully 
preserved in the building. 

The most striking feature on approaching 
the structure is the Elizabethan gatehouse 
replacing in all likelihood the original port- 
cullis and drawbridge. The timbers and 
cross beams richly carved in places, and still 
well preserved, give by their time-blackened 
lines, contrasting with the lighter and white 
materials, that effect of picturesqueness for 
which the half-timbered houses of the period 
are celebrated. A bold archway through the 
gatehouse of course admits one to the court- 
yard. Opposite is the great hall with its 
three handsome mullioned and transomed 


















windows separated by three sturdy buttresses 
supporting the stone roof, and at one end of 
it the tower. For the sake of additional 
domestic accommodation, this court was, for 
many years, encumbered with a penthouse, 
and other timbered erections, which although 
of anterior date to the gatehouse, were suf- 
ficiently modern compared to the more durable 
parts of the structure to justify their re- 
moval, considering how they interfered with 
the original design of the whole. Some 
evidence yet remains near the tower that the 
court was once surrounded by a strong para- 
pet with cross-bow loopholes, Again vivid 
suggestions of “the brave days of old” are 
aroused by a contemplation of the interior of 
the hall ; its fine proportions and lofty, heavy, 
beam-arched roof, its solid masonry, handsome 
windows, and admirable specimens of Early 
English corbels, whence spring the timbers 
of the arching roof. It boasts no fireplace, 
and the smoke-blackened ceiling just above a 
certain octagonal piece of pavement indicates 
that a brazier was the only means in use for 
warming the huge apartment. A room be- 
low the hall at the northern end reached by 
a flight of steps is pointed out as a portion of 
the most ancient part of the mass. Lighted 
only by narrow loopholes, there is no doubt 
it was prepared for defence. 

Connected with this apartment is a deepish 
well, which on being emptied some years ago 
proved to have been made a receptacle for 
the débris of the feasting and wassail carried 
on in the baronial hall, inasmuch as amongst 
the noisome rubbish were discovered the 
skulls of an antlered deer, a wild boar, and 
the bones of other animals such as sheep, 
oxen, etc.—evidence that sanitation did not 
enter largely into the considerations of the 
medieval ages and sages. This well is con- 
nected with the moat. Upwards, and out- 
side the hall, a stone stair conducts to what 
was called the solar or withdrawing room, 
and there are traces that at one time a roof 
of some sort sheltered the way taken by the 
ladies retiring from the banquet to their 
special domain. Another ascending stair of 
solid oak leads to two chambers on the first 
paved 


floor, known as the priests’ rooms—one 


with curious tiles, but both indifferently 
lighted by an ogee window of more recent 
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date, and others of lancet form. Above these 
again, is a more ample, better lighted apart- 
ment, not always existing without divisions. 
The withdrawing-room before mentioned 
likewise contains a beautifully carved oak 
fireplace of the date of James or Charles ; 
added obviously on the introduction of such 
luxuries by one Sir Samuel Baldwyn, a 
cultured gentleman of refined taste and an 
erewhile owner of Stokesay. Many more 
inferior apartments above and below stairs, 
wainscoted, panelled, and begirt with 
the fixtures and decorations of various 
periods, connected by external as well as in- 
ternal stairs, claim the antiquary’s close 
attention. The great tower, as a conspicuous 
feature of the old pile, should be included in 
this last remark, for many of the ways of 
communication from one floor to another are 
carried up within the enormous thickness of 
its walls, and each story of it is well worthy 
of study. Crowned with embrasures, loop- 
holed battlements, and the remains of some 
construction for protecting the defenders 
from the assaults of the catapult, and other 
primitive weapons of war, mark it as of 
great antiquity, but disputes arise among the 
learned in such matters as to whether it or 
the hall was the first to be erected. The 
tower—sixty feet high—is supposed to have 
been built by one Laurence de Ludlow, about 
1280, when he received a permit to fortify 
his mansion. Impossible here would it be to 
wade through the pedigrees of the various 
families who have held it. The Ludlows are 
said to have done so for over 200 years, until 
by marriage it seems to have passed to the 
Verdons or Vernons, then by the same means 
to the Mainwarings, and so on to the Bald- 
wyns, &c., until at the termination of the 
civil wars, it was disfortified. Since then it 
has been free from strife and turmoil, and 
would have fallen into absolute decay and 
ruin but for the wisdom and generosity of 
Lord Craven, who put a stop to its further 
desecration. 

So, within six or seven miles of Ludlow, 
there it still stands—a unique monument of 
the long ago, and, like the rest of the moated 
castles, mansions, and manor-houses of 
England, invaluable at once to the historian, 
the poet, the antiquary, and the artist. 
W. W. Fenn. 
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¢O the English traveller per- 

haps the most interesting 

district of France is that 

traversed by the Orleans 

Railway, as upon that 

ground some of the most 

remarkable events in his 

own history, as well as 

many of those he is 

best acquainted with in the chronicles of 
France, have been acted. Orleans is redolent 
with memories of Marie Touchet, Diane de 
Poitiers, the wars of the League, and above 
all of Joan of Arc. Blois calls up some of 


the most vivid pictures of French story— 


the murders of the Duc and Cardinal de 
Guise, and reminiscences of the star-gazing 
of Catherine de Medicis, whose observatory, 
where she and Nostradamus cast the nativi- 
ties of her ill-fated sons, still stands beside 
the ruins of the ancient castle. Sir Walter 
Scott has made Tours classic ground to 
all readers of Quentin Durward. Poitiers, 
the most picturesque of ancient French 
towns, is, from its association with one of 
the heroic figures of our own history, almost 
as much English as French. Angouléme, 
with its terraced heights and grim old tower, 
last remnant of a mighty fortress once 
the residence of the conqueror of Poitiers, 
is also haunted by the ghost of Edward’s 
gallant son ; and to descend from the heights 
of chronicle and romance to the prose of 
commerce, there is no name, not even Paris, 
more familiar, either to the stay-at-home or 
travelling Briton than that of Cognac. Lying 
out of the track of the regular tourist, it is 
seldom visited, yet from more than one point 
of view it is better worth a journey than 
half the show places that are crowded during 
every season—at least we found it so. 

Early one bright spring morning we bade 
adieu to the grand old Hotel de France, 
birthplace of the poet Jean Baptiste Rousseau, 


and descending one of the almost perpendicu- 
larly steep streets, cast a last look upon the 
crag-like and battlemented town, and while 
the mists were still rolling over the vast plain 
beyond and the icicles were hanging from the 
roof of the tunnel into which we were about 
to plunge, took tickets at the Angouléme 
station for Cognac. Quitting the main for 
the Rochefort branch line we passed through 
a country that a few years ago was covered 
with flourishing vineyards, now, thanks to 
the ravages of the phylloxera, reduced to a 
mere desert. The landscape is monotonously 
dreary, tracts of flat covered with sickly- 
looking grass, or the blackened stumps of 
dead vines, with here and there an insignifi- 
rant town or village, are the almost unvary- 
ing characteristics of a nearly two hours’ 
journey. Arrived at Cognac the prospect 
from the railway-station is much the same, 
barrenness everywhere meets the eye, for 
the peculiar soil in which the brandy grape 
best flourishes is not adapted for any other 
kind of cultivation. Nor does a long dusty 
road with mean-looking houses on each side, 
that forms the approach to the town, more 
favourably impress the visitor. 

A quarter of a century ago Cognac must 
have been a most unique specimen of a 
medieval town, but since 1850 the hand of 
modern improvement has been heavily laid 
upon it. The ancient church of St. Léger, 
which dates back to the time when the de- 
scendants of Taillefer were counts of the 
province, before it was united to the crown 
of France, has been gaudily restored—and 
spoiled ; the old bridge, almost as antique, 
that spanned the Charente has been super- 
seded by a spick and span new one ; streets 
that were built in the fourteenth and even 
thirteenth centuries have been demolished or 
modernised, and gas, the telegraph, and the 
railway introduced. In the centre of a wide 
place, from which the principal thoroughfares 
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radiate, is a fine bronze equestrian statue of 
Francis the First, representing him at the 
battle of Marignano trampling a prostrate 
foe beneath his horse’s hoofs ; it is a modern 
erection, however, not yet twenty years old. 
There is a boulevard, in the very respect- 
able-looking houses of which some of the 
merchants dwell. There is a Lycée, a really 
noble building ; there is a public garden or 
park, with seats and shady trees ; shops with 
large windows and puffing advertisements of 
their goods—all in that good nineteenth 
century fashion which is rapidly reducing the 
whole world to one dreary monotony. 
Although away from the great centres 
where history has been made, Cognac is not 
without interesting historical associations. 
The early form of its name, Compniacum, 
indicates a Roman origin ; it was part of the 
dower which Eleanor of Aquitaine brought 
to our second Henry. John, his son, who 
married the daughter of the Comte d’ Angou- 
léme, resided here for some time, and here his 
widow married her first love, the Comte de 
la Marche. During the wars of Edward the 


Third’s reign, Cognac was in the possession 
of the English, and it was in this town that 
shortly before his death the Black Prince 
ordered his forces to assemble to oppose the 


approach of the Ducs d’Anjou and Berry. 
Francis the First, who is the great historical 
figure of the place and memories of whom 
meet your eye at every turn, was born here, 
so was his sister Marguerite. Later on, 
during the wars of the League, it witnessed 
some stirring scenes. It was besieged by 
Condé and the Due de la Rochefoucauld in 
the days of the Fronde, when those famous 
generals were in arms against the royal 
authority. Of this period there is a story 
told of an heroic woman, Marie de Verdelin, 
wife of the Marquis d’Ars, one of the 
besieged ; under the enemy’s fire she several 
times ventured to carry provisions to the 
beleaguered ones, who were reduced to the 
most terrible extremities. When on the 
very verge of despair they received news 
of approaching succour, and issuing forth 
attacked Condeé’s army so fiercely that taken 
between two fires it was cut to pieces. This 
seems to be the last historical event connected 
with Cognac. 

Enough of the ancient town is left to give 
an idea of its primitive condition; behind 
modern facades lingers many a remnant of 
medievalism. The Hotel d’Orléans in which 
we stayed, though most of the rooms and the 
outward walls were rebuilt a few years ago 
—not, however, before the latter one day 
collapsed and fell into the street—has a wide 
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stone staircase said to be nearly six hundred 
years old, with the solid stone steps so worn 
into sloping hollows by the many generations 
of feet that have trodden them that the 
descent has become somewhat perilous. 
Passing down a street in which the builder 
has succeeded in spoiling without effacing 
antiquity, we come upon a market-place 
surrounded by old houses, with a new market- 
building in the centre, in which sit quaint 
figures of peasant women in tall caps and 
real Mother Hubbard cloaks, such as their 
ancestresses might have worn in the days 
when Francis was king. Down towards the 
river, just out of hearing of the din and 
chatter of the chafferers and buyers, we find 
ourselves in the strangest old-world place ; a 
narrow, crooked, unpaved street, with houses 
on each side, so quaint and fantastic that only 
the pencil of an artist could picture them ; 
the wear and tear of time, of atmospheric 
and other influences have done much to ac- 
centuate the curious designs of the medieval 
or Renaissance architect, and fo twist and 
curve the houses now on one side, now on the 
other, now forwards, now backwards, and in 
any line save the perpendicular. One house 
rises with a perfectly flat fagade until the 
topmost story is reached, and that overhangs 
to such a degree that it threatens to fall and 
crush the passenger beneath ; in others, story 
beetles over story with a defiance of the laws 
of gravity that is quite appailing ; most have 
small latticed windows, some have elaborately 
carved doorways, and doors, and beams, and 
some are adorned with images, or grotesque 
gargoyles. Once upon a time these build- 
ings were all pure white; they are now 
black, or rather piebald, a condition which 
imparts a peculiar grimness to their aspect. 
This is not the result of atmospheric influence 
but of the fumes from the great brandy 
warehouses, of which we shall have to speak 
anon. We gaze upon one of the most re- 
markable looking of these structures with 
especial interest, as tradition asserts it to be 
the house in which Francis the First was 
nursed. Above the door, in allo relievo, 
is his crest, a salamander, and the legend 
nutrico et extinguo, and on the frieze of the 
entablature is the inscription: Ne . cito. 
credas . ne. male. dicas.inimicum. vita. No- 
thing changed in appearance in this thorough- 
fare, save that the houses were then new 
and bright and strong, since the brother of 
Margaret of Navarre looked upon it with 
baby eyes. The stream of modern life has 
flowed away from it ; it is deserted ; it has a 
death-like repose, even under the glare of the 
noon-day sun which gilds its pointed roofs 
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and glints here and there upon its walls, but 
cannot penetrate its narrow defiles ; no face 
is visible at its casements, no one passes in 
or out of its closed doors. Now and again a 
woman with sun-browned face, a handker- 
chief of gaudy colours twisted round her 
head, turban fashion, and in quaint dress, 
plods slowly along like a survival of medizeval- 
ism, then all again is silent and lonely. 

Leisurely we stroll down the zig-zag rough 
stoned street, out of which branch others as 
strange, until we arrive upon the banks of 
the Charente. Through a lofty archway 
with bastions on each side, the last remnant 
of the ancient fortifications, we catch sight 
of a square of antique houses, and on bdne 
side a massive pile of masonry. This is the 
fountain of Francis the First, and was raised 
by that monarch to supply the castle, which 
is close by, with water. Two women with 
turban-like head-dresses and dark faces are 
filling their pitchers; these are the only 
human figures in sight. 

Close to, almost adjoining, the frowning 
gateway, looking down upon the soft flowing 
Charente and its tree-shaded banks that 
have on this spring day a verdure quite 
English, stands the once famous castle of 
Cognac, begun in the year 1448 by John, 
Comte d’ Angouléme, and completed by Louise 
de Savoie and her son, Francis. The out- 
ward walls are in perfect preservation, and 
though the building is now used as the 
brandy warehouse of Otard and Dupuy, 
even its interior, in its main outlines, is 
much the same as when Francis and his 
sister Marguerite, both born within its walls, 
wandered through its chambers and corridors 
as boy and girl. Prosaic enough are the 
scenes enacted there now ; the porter’s lodge 
with its heavy stone arches is used as a 
place for branding the cases and casks ; the 
guards’ gallery, an apartment of immense 
extent, with stone-ribbed ceiling, pillared 
doorways, and carved pediments, is a store 
house; a gloomy, windowless room, once 
a prison, and upon the walls of which 
a wretched captive has carved some memor- 
anda, is now filled with casks; so also is 
a spacious room that was once a_bed- 
chamber ; above the huge fireplace rises a 
conical chimney board ; Louise of Savoie, or 
Francis, or Marguerite, might have slept 
here, and on winter nights have lain in their 
beds and gazed upon the ruddy glare of the 
firelight flashing and dancing beneath that 
grimy old piece of woodwork. There is the 
chapel in which the inhabitants of the castle 
performed their devotions, still dim and 
mysterious though crammed with barrels 
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and puncheons. A noble apartment, a 
hundred feet long, with groined roof and a 
row of deep-set mullioned windows, was once 
the banqueting hall: many a splendid feast 
has been held there, graced by many a noble 
and lovely presence. One of the windows 
opens upon a balcony; Francis and Marguerite 
must many a time have stood there and 
looked out upon almost the same landscape 
that stretches before it now. In this apart- 
ment most probably met that assembly of 
Notables summoned by the king after his 
return from his German captivity to debate 
upon the conditions of his release; the 
result of that deliberation, known in history 
as the Holy League of Cognac, plunged all 
Europe into bloodshed. These walls, which 
have seen the sheen of velvet and the flash- 
ing of jewels, and resounded with the clank 
of swords and knightly spurs, and have 
beheld all the gorgeous pomp and circum- 
stance of Francis’s splendid court, now look 
down only upon the blue blouses of work- 
men, and know no sound save the ccoper’s 
hammer. 

The old castle is not the only place in 
Cognac in which modern commerce has taken 
up its abode in antique dwellings. The 
premises of Messrs. Hennessy were once a 
Franciscan monastery; the outward walls have 
never been altered, and within piles of brandy 
casks loom through the dim light beneath 
groined roofs that once echoed to the solemn 
strains of the mass. But in Cognac every- 
thing and everybody are associated, directly 
or indirectly, with brandy ; if you come upon 
a grand pile of buildings you may be assured 
they are brandy warehouses ; if you see an 
unusually fine house it is certain to be the 
residence of a brandy merchant ; the very 
atmosphere is saturated with it. As we have 
noted in a previous page, its deposits have 
imparted a new aspect to every bit of 
masonry its fumes can reach, and it is im- 
possible to give a description of Cognac 
without some account of that commerce upon 
which its very existence depends. 

Although distillation was understood by 
the Arabian alchemists centuries before, a 
French physician and alchemist, Arnauld de 
Villeneuve, who died in 1360, appears to 
have been the first who distilled the famous 
aqua vite, which the discoverer proclaimed 
to be a panacea for every ill that flesh is heir 
to. “This water of life,” he wrote, “is the 
water of immortality, since it lengthens our 
days, dissipates unhealthy humours, cheers 
the heart and prolongs youth.” Such praises 
were considered by no means extravagant 10 
that age, and the extraordinary virtues of 
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aqua vite were universally believed in ; it 
was used, however, rather as a medicine or 
cordial than a beverage. In 1560 it was 
given out to the Hungarian miners as a 
remedy against the cold unwholesome air of 
the mines, and twenty years afterwards the 
English army in Flanders was provided with 
it as a corrective against the damp of the 
climate. That it was used in this country in 
Shakespeare’s time is proved by the Nurse in 
Romeo and Juliet exclaiming, “Give me 
some aqua vite!” Nantes seems to have 
been the earliest seat of the trade ; thence it 
was smuggled across the Bay of Biscay to 
our southern coast. In old plays brandy 
is frequently spoken of as “ Nantes.” 
As early as 1650, however, there were five 
or six brandy firms established in the little 
town on the banks of the Charente, and one 
of these, the house of Augier Fréres, still 
exists. In the reign of Louis XVI. the eaw- 
de-vie of Cognac was considered to be the 
best; but even in 1779 its merchants 
numbered only ten, and in 1820 they did 
not exceed sixteen. During the next twenty 
years, however, the total leaped to one 
hundred and four, and in 1877 it further 
rose to one hundred and thirty-four ; since 
then there has been a decrease in consequence 
of the repeated failures of the vintages. 

Very little brandy is distilled in Cognac, 
the operation being chiefly conducted on the 
brandy farms in the district, where the 
grape is grown. The brandy grape, which 
very much resembles the champagne, is a 
small white berry, the juice of which pre- 
vious to distillation tastes like very bad, 
sour cider. The farmers as a rule keep the 
spirit several years before offering it for 
sale; it is then purchased by the Cognac 
merchants, such as Martell or Hennessy. 
When brought into the warehouses its 
strength is about twenty over proof; this 
is reduced by adding a certain proportion 
of distilled water. Different vintages are 
mingled in huge vats, which sometimes stand 
in an upper part of the building, and are 
kept constantly stirred to blend the flavours, 
and a preparation of burned sugar is added 
for colouring. It is then filtered through a 
peculiar kind of paper pulp, and flows into 
vats on a lower level, in which it remains 
from five to twenty and even thirty years 
to mature; from these receptacles it is 
drawn off into casks for bottling or for 
exportation. 

The premises of some of the principal 
brandy merchants are of enormous extent. 
The largest and most elaborate, being fitted 
with all the newest appliances, are those of 


Messrs. Martell, which cover several acres 
of ground. ‘The operations of the trade 
require large space. To give some idea of 
these we may state that the blending depart- 
ment at Messrs. Hennessy’s, once the crypt 
of the monastery, contains eighty vats, each 
of the capacity of sixty hogsheads, and in 
the flourishing days of the trade this house 
has sent out in a single year as many as six 
million bottles, besides casks. When we con- 
sider that there is another firm in the town 
whose business is equally large, and several 
that very nearly approach it, to say nothing 
of a hundred others which have more or less 
extensive transactions, some conception may 
be formed of the importance and enormous 
capital embarked in this branch of commerce. 

But brandy is rapidly becoming a thing of 
the past, thanks toa tiny insect whose ravages 
have been as terrible to this part of the 
country as was the plague of locusts to 
Egypt. It was in 1865 that the phylloxera 
first appeared in France, in the valley of the 
Rhone ; by the close of 1874 it had extended 
throughout the south, south-east, and south- 
west, from Lyons to Bordeaux. Only eleven 
years ago the Cognac district had about sixty 
thousand acres planted with vines ; of these 
nearly eight thousand have been utterly 
destroyed, and over twenty thousand seriously 
injured ; since then three-fourths of the area 
have been desolated and the remainder much 
affected, and the opinion of the leading 
merchants is that the chances are’ that in 
another generation the true eau-de-vie will 
be a liquor inxtrowvable. Some attempt is 
being made at replanting the vineyards, 
though, in most cases, the pest reappears 
upon the young shoots, and here and there 
experiments are being made with American 
vines, which are said to be phylloxera proof, 
but the prospects of Cognac can scarcely 
be said to be improving to any great 
extent. 

In the meantime the effect of this state of 
affairs is everywhere visible ; the precincts 
of the ancient convent, in which Messrs. 
Hennessy have taken up their quarters for 
the last hundred years and more, are as 
quiet and drowsy as though they were still 
the home of the followers of St. Francis. 
And it is the same with all the great firms. 
Two or three clerks sit listlessly at their 
desks in the counting-houses, without suffi- 
cient to do to put on even the semblance of 
business; in the cooperages and bottling 
departments a few people are at work, but 
they only give you the impression of a make- 
believe, and the vast warehouses have a 
deserted look, as though those dust-covered 
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casks and hogsheads were seldom disturbed 
or saw the light of day. 

While strolling along one of the streets 
we were attracted by the appearance of 
remarkably fine premises approached by a 
noble stone archway that might have been 
the entrance to a castle. Over it was in- 
scribed the name of a well-known brandy 
firm. Passing down a broad path, on each 
side of which was a garden bordered with 
rows of splendid magnolia trees, we came to 
a courtyard with extensive warehouses to the 
right and left, and a large residential building 
in the centre. We went up to a door upon 
which was painted “ Comptoir,”’ but although 
it was past ten in the morning not a clerk 
had arrived. After waiting a little time one 
came strolling up the roadway, and under his 
guidance we took a glance at the premises. 
They consist of eight warehouses, two or 
three of which are over a hundred feet long. 
There was not a workman to be seen. The 
large vats, forty in number, were rotting 
with disuse, and the ground was covered 
with fungus; a more dreary and desolate 
scene it would be impossible to imagine. 
And a few years back this place was filled 
with work-people and was the site of a 
flourishing business. The universal use of 
whisky in this country, formerly one of the 


greatest markets for cognac, is a factor that 
must be taken into account as one of the 
causes of this state of things. It is calculated 
that there is enough stock in the hands of 
the farmers and merchants, without any 
addition, to last the world at the present 
rate of consumption until the end of the 


century. “Fin champagne” brandy of the 
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finest quality, that is to say forty years old, 
is worth twenty francs a bottle in Cognac ; 
by the time the duty is paid, and the two or 
three hands it passes through before reaching 
the consumer have received their profits, the 
cost must rise to at least twenty-five shillings 
a bottle. Very little of this quality finds its 
way to the English market, the United States 
being the principal customer. We give this 
upon the authority of one of the principal 
merchants, who shrugged his shoulders at 
the mention.of the best brandy being sold 
at eight shillings a bottle in England. 

But while an utter stagnation of business 
prevails among the large houses, some of the 
smaller ones are driving a brisk trade—not, 
however, with the production of the grape. 
From Holland and Germany large consign- 
ments of spirit obtained from grain, potatoes, 
beet, or any refuse from which alcohol can 
be distilled, are sent into Cognac. This new 
fiery liquor is doctored, watered, flavoured, 
coloured, put into bottles or casks, branded 
“cognac,” and is received as such all over 
the world. The writer of this article has 
been in the Dutch distilleries where this 
poison was being distilled for the French 
markets. This is the stuff the English pub- 
lican vends, sometimes pouring it out of old 
bottles bearing a well-known label to deceive 
his customers. In fine, it is this decoction 
that is generally drunk in this country and 
Germany and in all parts of France as well, 
especially in the Parisian cafés, under the 
name of cognac. Those who drink pure 
brandy nowadays have to pay very dearly 
for the article. 

H. Barton Baker. 





CORIDON’S SONG:' 


Oh, the sweet contentment 
The countryman doth find! 
Heigh trolollie lollie loe, 


Heigh trolollie lollie lee. 


That quiet contemplation 
Possesseth all my mind; 
Then care away, 


And wend along with me. 


1 From Walton’s Complete Angler. 
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For Courts are full of flattery, 
As hath too oft been tried; 
Heigh trolollie lollie loe, 
Heigh trolollie lollie lee. 
The city full of wantonness, 
And both are full of pride: 


Then care away, &c. 
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But, oh! the honest countryman 

Speaks truly from his heart; 
Heigh trolollie lollie loe, 
Heigh trolollie lollie lee. 
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His pride is in his tillage, 
His horses and his cart; 


Then care away, &c. 


Our clothing is good sheep-skins, 

Grey russet for our wives ; 
Heigh trolollie lollie loe, 
Heigh trolollie lollie lee. 








Tis warmth, and not gay clothing, 
That doth prolong our lives; 


Then care away, &c. 




















The ploughman, though he labour hard, 
Yet on the holiday, 


Heigh trolollie lollie loe, 

Heigh trolollie lollie lee. 
No emperor so merrily 
Doth pass his time away; 


Then care away, &c. 











To recompense our tillage, 
The heavens afford us showers; 
Heigh trolollie lollie loe, 
Heigh trolollie lollie lee. 
And for our sweet refreshments 
The earth affords us bowers: 


Then care away, &c. 
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The cuckoo and the nightingale 
Full merrily do sing, 
Heigh trolollie lollie loe, 
Heigh trolollie lollie lee. 





And with their pleasant roundelays 
Bid welcome to the spring; 
Then care away, 


And wend along with me. 
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This is not half the happiness 
The countryman enjoys ; 
Heigh trolollie lollie loe, 
Heigh trolollie lollie lee. 
Though others think they have as much, 
Yet he that says so lies; 
Then come away, turn 


Countryman with me.—Jo. CHALKHILL 
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THE HOUSE OF THE WOLF. 


By Srantey J. WEyYMAN. 


CHAPTER VIII.—Continued. 


E found ourselves then in 
the mouth of an obscure 
alley which my com- 
panion whispered would 
bring us to his house ; 
and here we paused to 
take breath and look 
back. The sky was red 

behind us, the air full of the clash and 
din of the tocsin, and the flood of sounds 
which poured from every tower and steeple. 
From the eastward came the rattle of 
drums and random shots, and shrieks of 
“ A bas Coligny!” “A bas les Huguenots!” 
The city was rising as one man, pale at this 
dread awakening. From every window men 
and women, frightened by the uproar, were 
craning their necks; asking or answering 
questions or hurriedly calling for and kindling 
tapers. But as yet the general populace 
seemed to be taking no active part in the 
disorder. 

Pavannes raised his hat an instant as we 
stood. “The noblest man in France is dead,” he 
said softly and reverently. “ God rest his soul ! 
They have had their way with him and 
killed him like a dog. He was an old man 
and they did not spare him! A noble, and 
they have called in the canaille to tear him. 
But be sure’’—and as the speaker's tone 
changed and grew full and proud, his form 
seemed to swell—*be sure the cruel shall 
not live out half their days! No. He that 
takes the knife shall perish by the knife ! 
And go tohis own place! I shall not see it, 
but you will!” 

His words made no great impression on 
me then. My hardihood was returning. I 
was throbbing with fierce excitement, and 





tingling for the fight. But years afterwards, 
when the two who stood highest in the 
group about Coligny’s threshold died, the 
one at thirty-eight, the other at thirty-five— 
when Henry of Guise and Henry of Valois 
died within six months of one another by 
the assassin’s knife—I remembered Pavannes’ 
augury. Then at last I read the ways of 
Providence, and saw that the very audacity 
of which Guise took advantage to entrap 
Coligny led him too in his turn to trip 
smiling and bowing, a comfit box in his 
hand and the kisses of his mistress damp on 
his lips, into a king’s closet—a king’s closet 
at Blois! Led him to lift the curtain—ah! 
to lift the curtain—what Frenchman does 
not know the tale?—behind which stood 
the Admiral ! 

To return to our own fortunes ; after a hur- 
ried glance we resumed our way, and sped 
through the alley holding a brief consultation 
as we went. Pavannes’ first hasty instinct to 
seek shelter at home began to lose its force, 
and he to consider whether his return would 
not endanger his wife. The mob might be 
expected to spare her, he argued. Her death 
would not benefit any private foes, if he 
escaped. He was for keeping away therefore. 
But I would not agree to this. The priest’s 
crew of desperadoes—assuming Pavannes’ 
suspicions to be correct—would wait some 
time, no doubt, to give the master of the 
house a chance to return, but would certainly 
attack sooner or later out of greed, if from 
no other motive. Then the lady’s fate would 
at the best be uncertain. I was anxious 
myself to rejoin my brothers, and take all 
future chances, whether of saving our 
Louis, or escaping ourselves, with them. 
United we should be four good swords, and 
might at least protect Madame de Pavannes 
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to a place of safety, if no opportunity of 
succouring Louis should present itself. 
We had too the Duke’s ring, and this might 
be of service at a pinch. “No,” I urged. 
“Let us get together. We two will slip in 
at the front gate, and bolt and bar it, and 
then we will all escape in a body at the 
back, while they are forcing the gateway.” 

“There is no door at the back ;” he 
answered, shaking his head. 

“ There are windows !” 

“ They are too strongly barred. Wecould 
not break out in the time,” he explained 
with a groan. 

I paused at that, crestfallen. But danger 
quickened my wits. In a moment I had 
another plan, not so hopeful and more 
dangerous ; yet worth trying I thought. I 
told him of it, and he agreed to it. As 
he nodded assent we emerged into a street, 
and I saw—for the gray light of morning was 
beginning to penetrate between the houses— 
that we were only a few yards from the 
gateway, and the small door by which I had 
seen my brothers enter. Were they still in 
the house? Were they safe? I had been 
away an hour at least. 

Anxious as I was about them, I looked 
round me very keenly as we flitted across 
the road, and knocked gently at the door. 
I thought it so likely that we should be 
fallen upon here, that I stood on my guard 
while we waited. But we were not molested. 
The street, being at some distance from the 
centre of the commotion, was still and 
empty, with no signs of life apparent except 
the rows of heads poked through the windows 
—all possessing eyes which watched us 
heedfully and in perfect silence. Yes, 
the street was quite empty: except, ah! 
except, for that lurking figure, which, even 
as I espied it, shot round a distant angle of 
the wall, and was lost to sight. 

“There!” JI cried, reckless now who 
might hear me, “knock! knock louder! 
never mind the noise. The alarm is given. 
A score of people are watching us, and 
yonder spy has gone off to summon his 
friends !”’ 

The truth was my anger was rising. I 
could bear no longer the silent regards of all 
those eyes at the windows. I writhed under 
them—cruel pitiless eyes they were. I read 
in them a morbid curiosity, a patient anti- 
cipation, that drove me wild. Those men 
and women gazing on us so stonily knew 
my companion’s rank and faith. They had 
watched him riding in and out daily, one of 
the sights of their street, gay and gallant ; 
and now with the same eyes they were watch- 
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ing greedily for the butchers to come. The 
very children took a fresh interest in him, as 
one doomed and dying ; and waited panting 
for the show to begin! SolI read them. 

“Knock!” I repeated angrily. I lost 
patience. Had I been foolish in bringing 
him back to this part of the town where 
every soul knew him? “ Knock: we must 
get in, whether or no. They cannot all have 
left the house !” 

I kicked the door desperately, and my 
relief was great when it opened. A servant 
with a pale face stood before me, his knees 
visibly shaking. And behind him was 
Croisette. 

I think we fell straightway into one 
another’s arms. ‘“ And Marie?” I cried, 
“ Marie ?”’ 

“ Marie is within, and madame,” he an- 
swered joyfully; “we are together again and 
nothing matters. But oh, Anne, where 
have you been? And what is the matter? 
Is it a great fire? Or is the king dead? 
Or what is it?” 

I told him: I hastily poured out some of 
the things which had happened to me, and 
what I feared were in store for others. He 
was surprised and shocked of course by the 
latter ; though his fears had already been 
aroused. But his joy and relief, when he 
heard the mystery of Louis de Pavannes’ 
marriage explained, were so great that they 
swallowed up all other feelings. He could 
not say enough about it. He pictured Louis 
again and again as Kit’s lover, as our old 
friend, our companion; as true, staunch, 
brave without fear, without reproach: and 
it was long—long—before his eyes ceased to 
sparkle, his tongue to run merrily, the colour 
to mantle in his cheeks—long that is as time 
is counted by minutes. But presently the 
remembrance of Louis’ danger and our own 
position returned more vividly. Our plan 
for rescuing him had failed—failed ! 

“No! no!” cried Croisette stoutly. He 
would not hear of it. He would not have 
it at any price. “No, we will not give up 
hope! We will go shoulder to shoulder, 
and find him. Louis is as brave asa lion 
and as quick as a weasel. We will find him 
in time yet. We will go when—I mean as 
soon as——” 

He faltered, and paused. His sudden 
silence as he looked round the empty fore- 
court in which we stood was eloquent. The 


cold light, faint and uncertain yet, was 
stealing into the court, disclosing a row of 
stables on either side, and a tiny lodge by 
the gates ; and fronting us a noble house 
of four stories, tall, gray, grim-looking. 
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1 assented ; gloomily however. “ Yes,” I 
said, “ we will go when 

And I too stopped. The same thought 
was with me. How could we leave these 
people? How could we leave madame in 
her danger and distress? How could we 
return her kindness by desertion? We 
could not. No, not for Kit’s sake. Because 
after all Louis, our Louis, was a man, and 
must take his chance. He must take his 
chance. But I groaned. 

So that was settled. I had already ex- 
plained our plan to Croisette: and now he 
began to tell me a story, a long confused 
story about Madame d’O. I thought he was 
talking for the sake of talking—to keep up 
our spirits—and I did not attend much to 
him ; so that he had not reached the gist 
of it, or at least I had not grasped it, 
when a noise without stayed his tongue. 
It was the tramp of footsteps, apparently of 
a large party in the street. It forced him 
to break off, and promptly drove us all to 
our posts. 

But before we separated a slight figure, 
hardly noticeable in that dim uncertain 
light, passed me quickly, laying for an 
instant a soft hand in mine as I stood 
waiting by the gates. I have said I scarcely 
saw the figure: but I bent over the hand 
and kissed it, and felt, truth to tell, no more 
regret nor doubt where our duty lay. But 
stood, waiting patiently. 





CHAPTER IX. 


WalrTING, and waitingalone! Thegates were 
almost down now. The gang of ruffians with- 
out, reinforced each moment by volunteers 
eager for plunder, rained blows unceasingly on 
hinge and socket ; and still hotter and faster 
through a dozen rifts in the timbers came 
the fire of their threats and curses. Many 
grew tired, but others replaced them. Tools 
broke, but they brought more and worked 
with savage energy. They had shown at first 
a measure of prudence ; looking to be fired on, 
and to be resisted by men, surprised indeed 
but desperate; and the bolder of them 
only had advanced. But now they pressed 
round unchecked, meeting no resistance, 
They would scarcely stand back to let the 
sledges have swing ; but hallooed and ran 
in on the creaking beams and beat them 
with their fists, whenever the gates swayed 
under a blow. 

One stout iron bar still held its place. 
And this I watched as if fascinated. I was 
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alone in the empty courtyard, standing a 
little aside, sheltered by one of the stone pillars 
from which the gates hung. Behind me 
the door of the house stood ajar. Candles, 
which the daylight rendered garish, still 
burned in the rooms on the first floor, of 
which the windows were open. On the wide 
stone sill of one of these stood Croisette, a 
boyish figure, looking silently down at me, 
his hand on the latticed shutter. He looked 
pale, and I nodded and smiled at him. I 
felt rather anger than fear myself ; remember- 
ing, as the fiendish cries half-deafened me, 
old tales of the Jacquerie and its doings, 
and how we had trodden it out. 

Suddenly the din and tumult flashed to a 
louder note ; as when hounds on the scent 
give tongue at sight. I turned quickly from 
the house, recalled toa sense of the position 
and peril. The iron bar was yielding to 
the pressure. Slowly the left wing of the 
gate was sinking inwards. I caught a 
glimpse through the widening chasm of 
wild grimy faces and bloodshot eyes. I 
heard above the noise a sharp cry from 
Croisette—a cry of terror. Then I turned 
and ran, with a defiant gesture and an answer- 
ing yell, right across the forecourt and up 
the steps to the door. 

I ran the faster for the sharp report of 
a pistol behind me, and the whirr of a ball 
past my ear. But I was not scared by it: 
and as my feet alighted with a bound on the 
topmost step, I glanced back. The dogs 
were halfway across the court. I made a 
bungling attempt to shut and lock the great 
door—failed in this ; and heard behind me a 
roar of coarse triumph. I waited for no more. 
I darted up the oak staircase four steps at a 
time, and rushed into the great drawing-room 
on my left, banging the door behind me. 

The once splendid room was in a state of 
strange disorder. Some of the rich tapestry 
had been hastily torn down. One window 
was closed and shuttered ; no doubt Croisette 
had done it. The other two were open—as 
if there had not been time to close them— 
and the cold light which they admitted con- 
trasted in ghastly fashion with the yellow 
rays of candles still burning in the sconces. 
The furniture had been huddled aside or piled 
into a barricade, a cheraux de frise of chairs 
and tables stretching across the width of the 
room, its interstices stuffed with, and its 
weakness partly screened by, the torn-down 
hangings. Behind this frail defence their 
backs to a door which seemed to lead to an 
inner room, stood Marie and Croisette, pale 
and defiant. The former had his sword drawn ; 
the latter levelled a heavy bell-mouthed 
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arquebuse across the back of a chair, and blew 
up his match asl entered. I darted through 
a little tunnel left on purpose for me in the 
rampart, and took my stand by them. 

“Is all right?” ejaculated Croisette turn- 
ing to me nervously. 

“ All right, I think ;” I answered. 
breathless. 

* You are not hurt?” 

** Not touched !” 

I had just time then to draw my sword be- 
fore the assailants streamed into the room, a 
dozen ruffians, reeking and tattered, with 
flushed faces and greedy staring eyes. Once 
inside however, suddenly—so suddenly that an 
idle spectator might have found the change 
ludicrous—they came to a stop! Their wild 
cries ceased, and tumbling over one another 
with curses and oaths they halted, surveying 
us in muddled surprise; seeing what was 
before them, and not liking it. Their leader 
appeared to be a tall butcher with a pole-axe 
on his half-naked shoulder ; but there were 
among them two or three soldiers in the 
royal livery, carrying pikes. They had 
looked for victims only, having met with 
no resistance at the gate, and the foremost 
recoiled now finding themselves confronted 
by the muzzle of the arquebuse and the 
lighted match. 

I seized the occasion. I knew indeed that 
the pause presehted our only chance. I 
sprang on a chair and waved my hand for 
silence. The instinct of obedience for the 
moment asserted itself ; there was a stillness 
in the room. 

“ Beware!” I cried loudly—as loudly 
and confidently as I could, considering that 
there was a quaver at my heart as I 
looked on those savage faces, which met 
and yet avoided my eye. “ Beware of what 
you do! We are Catholics one and all like 
yourselves, and good sons of the Church. Ay, 
and good subjects too! Vive le roi, gentle- 
men! God save the king! I say.” And 
I struck the barricade with my sword until 
the metal rang again. “God save the 
King !” 

“Cry Vive la Messe !”’ shouted one. 

“ Certainly, gentlemen!” I replied, with 
politeness. ‘“ With all my heart. Vive 
la Messe! Vive la Messe !” 

This took the butcher, who luckily was 
still sober, utterly aback. He had never 
thought of this. He stared at us as if the 
ox he had been about to fell had opened its 
mouth and spoken. He was grievously at a 
loss, and looked for help to his companions. 

Later in the day, some Catholics were 
killed by the mob. But their deaths as far 


I was 
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as could be learned afterwards were due to 
private feuds. Save in such cases—and they 
were few—the cry of Vive la Messe / always 
obtained at least a respite: more easily of 
course in the earlier hours of the morning 
when the mob were scarce at ease in their 
liberty to kill; while killing still seemed 
murder, and men were not yet drunk with 
bloodshed. 

I read the hesitation of the gang in their 
faces: and when one asked roughly who we 
were, I replied: with greater boldness, “ I am 
M. Anne de Caylus, nephew to the Vicomte 
de Caylus, Governor, under the King, of 
Bayoune and the Landes!” This I said 
with what majesty I could. “ And 
these” —I continued—“are my brothers. 
You will harm us at your peril, gentlemen. 
The Vicomte, believe me, will avenge every 
hair of our heads.” 

I can shut my eyes now and see the stupid 
wonder, the baulked ferocity of those gaping 
faces. Dull and, savage as the men were 
they were impressed, and all seemed going 
well for us when some one in the rear 
shouted, “Cursed whelps! Throw them 
over!” 

I looked swiftly in the direction whence 
the voice came—the darkest corner of the 
room—the corner by the shuttered window. 
I thought I made out a slender figure, cloaked 
and masked—a woman’s it might be but I 
could not be certain—and beside it a couple 
of sturdy fellows, who kept apart from the 
herd and well behind their fugleman. 

The speaker’s courage arose no doubt 
from his position at the back of the 
room. The foremost of the assailants 
seemed less determined. We were only three. 
We must have gone down, barricade and 
all, before a rush. But three are three. 
And an arquebuse—Croisette’s match burned 
splendidly—well loaded with slugs is an 
ugly weapon at five paces, and makes nasty 
wounds, besides scattering its charge famously. 
This a good many of them, and the leaders 
in particular, seemed to recognize. We might 
certainly take two or three lives: and life is 
valuable to its owner when plunder is afoot. 
Besides most of them had common sense 
enough to remember that there were scores of 
Huguenots—genuine heretics—to be robbed 
for the killing, so why go out of the way, 
they reasoned, to cut a Catholic throat, and 
perhaps get into trouble. Why risk Mont- 


faucon for a whim? and offend a man of 
influence like the Vicomte de Caylus, for 
nothing ! 

Unfortunately at this crisis their original 
design was recalled to their minds by the 
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same voice behind, crying out, “Pavannes! 
Where is Pavannes?” 

“Ay!” shouted the butcher grasping the 
idea, and at the same time spitting on his 
hands and taking a fresh grip of the axe, 
“‘ Show us the heretic dog, and go! Let us at 
him.” 

“M. de Pavannes,” I said coolly—but I 
could not take my eyes off the shining blade, 
it was so very broad and sharp—“is not 
here |” 

“That is a lie! He is in that room behind 
you!” the prudent gentleman in the back- 
ground called out. “Give him up!” 

“ Ay, give him up!” echoed the man of 
the pole-axe. “Or it will be the worse for 
you. Let us have at him and get you gone !” 

This with an air of much reason ; while a 
growl as of a chained beast ran through the 
crowd, mingled with cries of “A mort les 
Huguenots ! Vive Lorraine!” and seemed 
to show that, all did not approve of the 
indulgence. 

“Beware, gentlemen, beware,” I urged, 
“‘[T swear he is not here! I swear it, do you 
hear?” 

A howl of impatience and then a sudden 
movement of the crowd as though the rush 
were coming warned me to temporize no 


longer. “Stay, stay!” I added hastily. 
“One minute! Hearme. You are too many 
for us. Will you swear to let us go safe and 


untouched, if we give you passage?” 

A dozen voices shrieked assent. 
looked at the butcher only. 

“ Ay, I swear it!” he cried with a nod. 

“By the Mass?” 

“ By the Mass.” 

I twitched Croisette’s sleeve, and he tore 
the fuse from his weapon, and flung the gun 
—too heavy to be of use to us longer— 
to the ground. It was done in a moment. 
While the mob swept over the barricade, and 
smashed the rich furniture of it in wanton 
malice, we filed aside and nimbly slipped 
under it one by one. Then we hurried in 
single file to the end of the room, no one 
taking much notice of us. All were pressing 
on intent on their prey. We gained the 
door as the butcher struck his first blow on 
that which we had guarded—on that which 
we had given up. We sprang down the stairs 
with bounding hearts, heard as we reached 
the outer door the roar of many voices, but 
stayed not to look behind—paused indeed for 
nothing. Fear, to speak candidly, lent us 
wings. In three seconds we had leapt the 


But I 


prostrate gates, and were in the street. A 
cripple, two or three dogs, a knot of women 
looking timidly yet curiously in, a horse 
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tethered to the staple—we saw nothing else. 
No one stayed us. No one raised a hand, 
and in another minute we had turned a 
corner, and were out of sight of the house. 

“They will take a gentleman’s word 
another time !”” I said with a quiet smile as 
I put up my sword. 

“T would like to see her face at this 
moment,” Croisette replied. “You saw 
Madame d’0?” 

I shook my head, not answering. I was 
not sure, and I had a queer, sickening dread 
of the subject. If I had seen her, I had 
seen—oh ! it was too horrible, too unnatural ! 
Her own sister! Her own brother-in-law ! 

I hastened to change the subject. “The 
Pavannes,”’ I made shift to say, “must have 
had five minutes’ start.” 

“More,” Croisette answered, “if Madame 
and he got away at once. If all has gone 
well with them and they have not been 
stopped in the streets they should be at 
Mirepoix’s by now. They seemed to be 
pretty sure that he would take them in.” 

“Ah!” I sighed. “What fools we were 
to bring madame from there! If we had 
not meddled with her affairs we might have 
reached Louis long ago—our Louis, I 
mean.” 

“True,” Croisette answered softly, “ but 
remember that then we should not have 
saved the other Louis—as I trust we have. 
He would still be in Pallavicini’s hands. 
Come, Anne, let us think it is all for the 
best,” he added, his face shining with a 
steady courage that shamed me. “To the 
rescue! Heaven will help us to be in time 
yet!” 

“ Ay, to the rescue!” I replied, catching 
his spirit. “First to the right, I think, 
second to the left, first on the right again. 
That was the direction given us, was it not ? 
The house opposite a book-shop with the sign 
of the head of Erasmus. Forward, boys ! 
We may do it yet.” 

But before I pursue our fortunes farther 
let me explain. The room we had guarded 
so jealously was empty! The plan had been 
mine and I was proud of it. For once 
Croisette had fallen into his rightful place. 
My flight from the gate, the vain attempt to 
close the house, the barricade before the inner 
door—these were all designed to draw the 
assailants to one spot. Pavannes and his 
wife—the latter hastily disguised as a boy— 
had hidden behind the door of the hutch by 
the gates—the porter’s hutch, and had 
slipped out and fled in the first confusion of 
the attack. 

Even the servants, as we learned after- 
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wards, who had hidden themselves in the 
lower parts of the house got clear in the 
same manner, though some of them—they 
were but few in all—were stopped as 
Huguenots and killed before the day ended. 
I had given the Duke’s ring to Pavannes, 
thinking it might serve him in a strait, and 
believing that we should have little to fear 
ourselves once clear of his house ; unless we 
should meet the Vidame indeed. 

We did not meet him ; but before we had 
traversed a quarter of the distance we had 
to go we found that fears based on reason 
were not the only terrors we had to resist. 
Pavannes’ house, where we had hitherto 
been, stood at some distance from the centre 
of the blood-storm which was enwrapping 
unhappy Paris that morning. It was 
several hundred paces from the Rue de 
Béthisy where the Admiral lived, and what 
with this comparative remoteness and the 
excitement of our own little drama, we had 
not attended much to the fury of the bells, 
the shots and cries and uproar which pro- 
claimed the state of the city. We had not 
pictured the scenes which were happening so 
near. Now in the streets the truth broke 
upon us and drove the blood from our cheeks. 
A hundred yards, the turning of a cor- 
ner, sufficed. We who but yesterday left 
the country, who only a week before were 
boys, careless as other boys, not recking of 
death at all, were plunged now into the 
midst of horrors I cannot describe. And 
the awful contrast between the sky above and 
the things about us! Even now the lark was 
singing not far from us; the sunshine was 
striking the topmost stories of the houses ; 
the fleecy clouds were passing overhead, the 
freshness of a summer morning was 

Ah! where was it? Not here in the nar- 
row lanes surely, that echoed and re-echoed 
with shrieks and curses and frantic prayers : 
in which bands of furious men rushed up and 
down, and where archers of the guard and the 
more cruel rabble were breaking in doors 
and windows, and hurrying with bloody 
weapons from house to house, seeking, pur- 
suing, and at last killing in some horrid 
corner, some place of darkness—killing with 
blow on blow dealt on writhing bodies! 
Not here surely, where each minute a child, 
a woman died silently, a man snarling like 
a wolf—happy if he had snatched his weapon 
and got his back to the wall: where foul 
corpses dammed the very blood that ran 
down the kennel, and children—little children 
—played with them ! 

I was at Cahors in 1580 in the great street 
fight ; and there women were killed. I was 
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with Chatillon nine years later when he rode 
through the Faubourgs of Paris, with this 
very day and the fallen Coligny in his mind, 
and gave no quarter. I was at Coutras and 
Ivry, and more than once have seen prisoners 
led out to be piked in batches—ay, and by 
hundreds! But war is war; and these 
were its victims, dying for the most part 
under God’s heaven with arms in their 


hands: not men and women fresh roused 
from their sleep. I felt on those occasions 
no such horror, I have never felt such 


burning pity and indignation as on that 
long-past summer morning when I first saw 
the sun shining on the streets of Paris. 
Croisette clung to me, sick and white, shut- 
ting his eyes and ears, and letting me guide 
him as I would. Marie strode along on the 
other side of him, his lips closed, his eyes 
sinister. Once a soldier of the guard whose 
blood-stained hands betrayed the work he 
had done, came reeling—he was drunk, as 
were many of the butchers—across our path. 
I gave way a little. Marie did not, but 
walked stolidly on as if he did not see 
him, as if the way were clear, and there were 
no ugly thing in God’s image blecking it. 
Only his hand went as if by accident to 
the haft of his dagger. The archer—for- 
tunately for himself and for us too—reeled 
clear of us. We escaped that danger. But 
to see women killed and pass by, it was 
horrible ! horrible! horrible! If in those 
moments I had had the wishing cap, I would 
have asked but for five thousand riders, and 
leave to charge with them through the streets 
of Paris! I would have had the days of 
the Jacquerie back again and my men-at- 
arms behind me! For ourselves, though the 
orgy was at its height when we passed, we 
were not molested. We were stopped in- 
deed three times—once in each of the 
streets we traversed—by different bands of 
murderers. But as we wore the same badges 
as themselves, and cried “ Vive la Messe!” 
and gave our names, we were allowed to 
proceed. I can give no idea of the confusion 
and uproar. I scarcely believe myself now 
that we saw some of the things we witnessed. 
Once a man gaily dressed, and splendidly 
mounted, dashed past us, waving his naked 
sword and crying in a frenzied way “ Bleed 
them! Bleed them! Bleed in May, as good 
to-day !”’ and never ceased crying out the 
same words until he passed beyond our hear- 
ing. Once we came upon the bodies of a 
father and two sons, which lay piled together 
in the kennel; partly stripped already. 


The youngest boy could not have been more 
I mention this group, not 


than thirteen. 
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as surpassing in pathos others, but because 
it is well-known now that this boy, Jacques 
Nompar de Caumont, was not dead, but 
lives to-day, my. friend the Marshal de la 
Force. 

This reminds me too of the single act of 
kindness we were able to perform. We 
found ourselves suddenly, on turning a 
corner, amid a gang of seven or eight 
soldiers, who had stopped and surrounded a 
handsome boy, apparently about fourteen. 
He wore a scholar’s gown, and had some 
books under his arm, to which he clung 
firmly—though only perhaps by instinct— 
notwithstanding the furious air of the men 
who were threatening him with death. They 
were loudly demanding his name, as we 
paused opposite them. He either could not 
or would not give it, but said several times 
in his fright that he was going to the College 
of Burgundy. Was he a Catholic? they 
cried. He was silent. With an oath the 
man who had hold of his collar lifted up his 
pike. Naturally the lad raised the books to 
guard his face. A cry broke from Croisette. 
He rushed forward to stay the blow. 

“See! see!” he exclaimed loudly, his 
voice arresting the man’s arm in the act of 
falling. “He has a Mass Book! He has a 
Mass Book! He is not a heretic! He is a 
Catholic!” 

The fellow lowered his weapon, and 
sullenly snatched the books. He looked at 
them stupidly with bloodshot wandering 
eyes, the red cross on the vellum bindings, 
the only thing he understood. But it was 
enough for him; he bid the boy begone, and 
released him with a cuff and an oath. 

Croisette was not satisfied with this, though 
I did not understand his reason only I saw 
him exchange a glance with the lad. 
“There!” he said lightly. “Give him his 
books !” 

But the men turned savagely upon us. 
They did not thank us for the part we had 
already taken; and this they thought was 
going too far. They were half drunk and 
quarrelsome, and being two to one, and two 
over, began to flourish their weapons in our 
faces. Mischief would certainly have been 
done, and very quickly had not an un- 
expected ally appeared on our side. 

“Put up! put up!” this gentleman cried 
in a boisterous voice—he was already in our 
midst. “What is the use of fighting 
amongst ourselves, when there is many a 
bonny throat to cut, and heaven to be 
gained by it! put up!”’ 

“ Who are you?” they roared in chorus. 

“The Duke of Guise!” he answered 
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coolly. “Let the gentlemen go, and be 
hanged to you, you devils!” 

The man’s bearing was a stronger argu- 
ment than his words, for I am sure that 
a stouter or more reckless blade never 
swaggered in church or street. I knew him 
instantly, and even the crew of butchers 
seemed to see in him their master. They 
flung back a few cursesat him. But having 
nothing to gain they yielded. They threw 
down the books with contempt—showing 
thereby their sense of true religion; and 
trooped off roaring, “ Zuez/ Tuez! Aux 
Hugenots!”’ at the top of their voices. 

The newcomer thus left with us was Buré 
—Blaise Buré—the same who only yesterday, 
though it seemed months and months back, 
had lured us into Bezers’ power. Since that 
moment we had not seen him. Now he had 
wiped off part of the debt, and we looked at 
him, uncertain whether to reproach him or no. 
He however was not one whit abashed, but 
returned our regard with a not unkindly leer. 

“IT bear no malice, young gentlemen,” he 
said impudently. 

“No, I should think not |!” I answered. 

“And besides, we are quits now,” the 
knave continued. 

“ You are very kind,”’ I said. 

“To be sure. You did me a good turn 
once,” he answered to my surprise. He 
seemed to be in earnest now. “ You do not 
remember it, young gentleman, but it was 
you and your brother here—” he pointed to 
Croisette—‘“ did it! And by the Pope and 
the King of Spain I have not forgotten it !” 

“T have,” I said. 

“What! You have forgotten spitting that 
fellow at Caylus ten days agot Ca/ sa/ 
You remember. And very cleanly done 
too! Well, M. Anne, that was a clever 
fellow, a very clever fellow. He thought so, 
and I thought so. And what was more to 
the purpose the most noble Raoul de Bezers 
thought so too. You understand ?” 

He leered at me and I did understand. 
I understood that unwittingly I had rid 
Blaise Buré of a rival. This accounted for 
the respectful way in which he had—well, 
deceived us. 

“That is all,” he said. “If you want as 
much done for you let me know. For the 
present, gentlemen, farewell !”’ 

He cocked his hat fiercely, and went off at 
speed the way we had ourselves been going ; 
humming as he went, 

“Ce petit homme tant joli, 
Qui toujours cause et toujours rit, 
Qui toujours baise sa mignonne 


” 


Dieu garde de mal ce petit homme ! 
FF 
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His reckless song came back to us on the 
summer breeze. We watched him make a 
playful pass at a corpse which some one had 
propped in ghastly fashion against a door— 
and miss it—and go on whistling —and then 
a corner hid him from view. 

We lingered only a moment ourselves ; 
merely to speak to the boy, we had be- 
friended. 

“Show the books if any one challenges 
you,” said Croisette to him shrewdly. 
Croisette was so much of a boy himself, 
with his fair hair like a halo about his 
white excited face, that the picture of the 
two, one advising the other seemed to me 
a strangely pretty one. “Show the books 
and point tothe crosson them. And Heaven 
send you safe to your college !” 

“ | would like to know your name, if you 
please,” said the boy. His coolness and 
dignity struck me as admirable under the 
circumstances. “‘ lam Maximilian de Bethune, 
son of the Baron de Rosny.” 

“Then,” said Croisette briskly, ‘“‘ one good 
turn has deserved another. Your father 
yesterday at Etampes—no it was the day 
before, but we have not been in bed— 
warned us——’” 

He broke off suddenly, then cried, “ Run! 
run !” 

The boy needed no second warning. He 
was off like the wind down the street. We 
had seen, and so had he, the stealthy ap- 
proach of two or three prowling rascals on 
the look out for a victim. They caught 
sight of him and were strongly inclined to 
follow him; but we were their match in 
numbers. The street was otherwise empty 
at the moment: and we showed them three 
excellent reasons why they should give him 
a clear start. 

His after adventures are well known: for 
he too lives. He was stopped twice after 
he left us. In each case he escaped by 
showing his book of offices. On reaching 
the college the porter refused to admit him, 
and he remained for some time in the 
open street exposed to constant danger of 
his life, and knowing not what to do. At 
length he induced the gatekeeper by the 
present of some small pieces of money to call 
the principal of the college—and this man 
humanely concealed him for three days. The 
massacre being then at an end, two armed 
men in his father’s pay sought him out and 
restored him to his friends. So near was 
France to losing its greatest minister, the 
Duke de Sully. 

To return to ourselves. The lad out of 
sight, we instantly resumed our purpose, and 
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trying to shut our eyes and ears to the 
cruelty, and ribaldry, and uproar through 
which we had still to pass, counted our turn- 
ings with a desperate exactness, intent only 
on one thing—to reach Louis de Pavannes, to 
reach the house opposite to the Head of 
Erasmus, as quickly as we could. We pre- 
sently entered a long, narrow street. At 
the end of it the river was visible gleaming 
and sparkling in the sunlight. The street 
was quiet ; quiet and empty. There was no 
living soul to be seen from end to end of it, 
only a prowling dog. The noise of the 
tumult raging in other parts was softened 
here by distance and the intervening houses. 


We seemed to be able to breath more 
freely. 

“This should be our street!” said Croi- 
sette. 


I nodded. Half-way down it I espied the 
sign we needed and pointed to it. But ah! 
were we in time? Or too late? That was 
the question. By a single impulse we broke 
into a run, and shot down the roadway at 
speed.. A few yards short of the Head of 
Erasmus we came, one by one, Croisette first, 
toa full stop. A full stop! 

The house opposite the bookseller’s was 
sacked ! gutted from top to bottom. It wasa 
tall house immediately fronting the street, 
and every window in it was broken. The 
door hung forlornly on one hinge, glaring 
cracks in its surface, showing where the axe 
had splintered it. Fragments of glass and 
ware flung out and shattered in sheer wanton- 
ness, strewed the steps; and down one corner 
of these, a dark red stream tri¢kled—to curdle 
by and by in the gutter. Whence came the 
stream? Yes there was something more to 
be seen yet, something our eyes instinct- 
ively sought last of all. The body of a man. 

It lay on the threshold, the head hanging 
back, the wide glazed eyes looking up to the 
summer sky whence the sweltering heat 
would soon pour down upon it. We looked 
shuddering at the face. It was that of a 
servant, a valet who had been with Louis at 
Caylus. We recognized him at once. We 
had known and liked him. He had carried 
our guns on the hills a dozen times, and told us 
stories of the war. The blood crawled slowly 
from him. He was dead. 

Croisette began to shake all over. He 
clutched one of the pillars, which bore up 
the porch, and pressed his face against its 
cold surface, hiding his eyes from the sight. 
The worst had come. In our hearts I think 


we had always fancied some accident would 
save our friend, some stranger warn him. 


*“Qh, poor, poor Kit 


ee) 


Croisette cried, 
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bursting suddenly into violent sobs. “Oh, 
Kit ! Kit!” 


CHAPTER X. 


His late Majesty, I remember—than whom 
no braver man wore sword, who loved danger 
indeed for its own sake, and courted it as 
a mistress—could never sleep on the night 
before an action. I have heard him say him- 
self that it was so before Arques. Croisette 
partook of that nature too, being high-strung 
and apt to get over-wrought, but never until 
the necessity for exertion had passed away : 
* while Marie and I, though not a whit stouter 
at a pinch, were slower to feel and less easy 
to move—more Germanic in fact. 

I name this here partly lest it should be 
thought after what I have just told of Croi- 
sette that there was anything of the woman 
about him—save the tenderness ; and partly 
to show that we acted at this crisis each after 
his manner. While Croisette turned pale 
and trembled, and hid his eyes, I stood 
dazed ; looking from the desolate house to 
the face stiffening in the sunshine, and back 
again : wondering, though I had seen scores 
of dead faces since daybreak, and a plenitude 
of suffering in all dreadful shapes, how Pro- 
vidence could let this happen to us. To us! 
In his instincts man is as selfish as any 
animal that lives. 

I saw nothing indeed of the dead face 
and dead house after the first convincing 
glance. I saw instead with hot, hot eyes 
the old castle at home, the green fields about 
the brook, and the gray hills rising from 
them ; and the terrace, and Kit coming to 
meet us, Kit with white face and parted lips 
and avid eyes that questioned us! And we 
with no comfort to give her, no lover to 
bring back to her! 

A faint noise behind as of a sign creaking 
in the wind, roused me. I turned round, 
not quickly or in surprise or fear. Rather 
in the same dull wonder. The upper part 
of the bookseller’s door was ajar. It was 
that I had heard opened. An old woman 
was peering out at us. 

As our eyes met, she made a slight move- 
ment to close the door again. But I did not 
stir, and seeming to be reassured by a 
second glance, she nodded to me in a stealthy 
fashion. I drew a step nearer, listlessly. 
“Pst! Pst!” she whispered. Her wrinkled 
old face, which was like a Normandy apple 
long kept was soft with pity as she looked at 
Croisette. “Pst!” 


“Well!” I said, mechanically. 

“Ts he taken?” she muttered. 

“ Who taken?” I asked stupidly. 

She nodded towards the forsaken house, 
and answered, “The young lord who lodged 
there? Ah! sirs,” she continued, “he looked 
gay and handsome, if you'll believe me, as 
he came from the king’s court yester even ! 
As bonny a sight in his satin coat, and his 
ribbons, as my eyes eversaw! And to think 
that they should be hunting him like a rat 
to-day !” 

The woman’s words were few and simple. 
But what a change they made in my world! 
How my heart awoke from its stupor, and 
leapt up with a new joy and a new-born 
hope! “Did he getaway?” I cried eagerly. 
“ Did he escape, mother !” 

“ Ay, that he did!” she replied quickly. 
“That poor fellow, yonder—he lies quiet 
enough now, God forgive him his heresy, say 
I !—kept the door manfully while the gentle- 
man got on the roof, and ran right down the 
street on the tops of the houses, with them 
firing and hooting at him : for all the world 
as if he had been a squirrel and they a pack 
of boys with stones !” 

“ And he escaped?” 

“Escaped!” she answered more slowly, 
shaking her old head in doubt. “I do not 
know about that! I fear they have got him by 
now, gentlemen. I have been shivering and 
shaking up stairs with my husband—he is in 
bed, good man, and the safest place for him 
—the saints have mercy upon us! But I 
heard them go with their shouting and gun- 
powder right along to the river, and I doubt 
they will take him between this and the 
Chdtelet ! I doubt they will.” 

‘“‘ How long ago was it, dame?” I cried. 

“Oh! may be half an hour. Perhaps you 
are friends of his?” she added questioningly. 

But I did not stay to answer her. I shook 
Croisette who had not heard a word of this. 
by the shoulder. “There is a chance that he 
has escaped!” I cried in his ear. “ Escaped, 
do you hear?’”’ And I told him hastily what 
she had said. 

It was fine indeed, and a sight, to see the 
blood rush to his cheeks, and the tears dry 
in his eyes, and energy and decision spring to 
life in every nerve and muscle of his face. 
“Then there is hope!” he cried, grasping my 
arm. “Hope, Anne! Come! Come! Do 
not let us lose another instant. If he be 
alive let us join him!” 

It was in vain the old woman, pitying us, 
and fearing, I think, that we were rushing on 
our deaths, cast aside her caution, and called 
after us aloud. We took no heed ; sone 

FF 
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after Croisette, who had not waited for our 
answer, as fast as young limbs could carry us 
down the street. The exhaustion we had 
felt a moment before when all seemed lost— 
be it remembered that we had not been to 
bed or tasted food for many hours—fell from 
us on the instant, and was clean gone and 
forgotten in the joy of this respite. Louis 
was living, and for the moment had escaped ! 

Escaped! But for how long? We soon 
had our answer. The moment we turned the 
corner by the river-side the noise, not loud 
but continual, of a multitude struck our ears, 
even as the breeze off the water swept our 
cheeks. Across the river lay the thousand 
roofs of the Ile de la Cité, all sparkling in the 
sunshine. But we swept to the right, thinking 
little of that sight, and checked our speed on 
finding ourselves on the skirts of the crowd. 
Before us was a bridge—the Pont au Change, 
I think—and at its head on our side of the 
water stood the Chdtelet, with its hoary tur- 
rets and battlements. Between us and the 
latter, and backed only by the river, was a 
great open space half-filled with people, 
mostly silent and watchful, come together as 
to a show, and betraying, at present at least, 
no desire to take an active part in what was 
going on. 

We hurriedly plunged into the throng and 
soon caught the clue to the quietude and the 
lack of movement which seemed to prevail, 
and which at first sight had puzzled us. For 
a moment the absence of the dreadful symp- 
toms we had come to know so well—the fly- 
ing and pursuing, the random blows, the 
shrieks and curses and batterings on doors, 
the tipsy yells, had reassured us. The relief 
was short-lived. The people before us were 
under control. <A tighter grip seemed to 
close upon our hearts as we discerned this, for 
we knew that the wild fury of the populace, 
like the rush of a bull, might have given 
some chance of escape—in this case as in 
others. But this cold-blooded ordered search 
left none. 

Every face about us was turned in the same 
direction ; away from the river and towards a 
block of cld houses which stood opposite to 
it. The space immediately in front of these 
was empty, the people being kept back by a 
score or so of archers of the guard set at in- 
tervals, and by as many horsemen, who kept 
riding up and down, belabouring the bolder 
spirits with the flat of their swords, and so 
preserving a line. At each extremity of 
this—more noticeably on our left where the 
line curved round the angle of the buildings— 
stood a handful of riders, seven in a group 
perhaps. And alone in the middle of the 
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space so kept clear, walking his horse up and 
down and gazing at the houses rode a man 
of great stature, booted and armed, the 
feather nodding in his bonnet. I could not 
see his face, but I had no need. I knew him, 
and groaned aloud. It was Bezers ! 

_I understood the scene better now. The 
horsemen, stern, bearded Switzers for the 
most part, who eyed the rabble about them 
with grim disdain, and were by no means 
chary of their blows, were all in his colours 
and armed to the teeth. The order and dis- 
cipline were of his making: the revenge of 
his seeking. A grasp as of steel had settled 
upon our friend, and I felt that his last 
chance was gone. Louis might as well be 
lying on his threshold with his dead servant . 
by his side as be in hiding within that ring 
of ordered swords. 

It was with despairing eyes we looked at 
the old wooden houses. They seemed to be 
bowing themselves towards us, their upper 
stories projected so far, they were so decrepit. 
Their roofs were a wilderness of gutters and 
crooked gables, of tottering chimneys and 
wooden pinnacles and _ rotting beams. 
Amongst these I judged Kit’s lover was 
hiding. Well, it was a good place for hide 
and seek—with any other player than Death / 
In the ground floors of the houses there were 
no windows and no doors; by reason, I 
learned afterwards, of the frequent flooding of 
the river. But a long wooden gallery raised 
on struts ran along the front, rather more 
than the height of a man from the ground, 
and access to this was gained by a wooden 
staircase at each end. Above this first 
gallery was a second, and above that a line 
of windows set between the gables. The 
block—it may have run for seventy or eighty 
yards along the shore—contained four houses, 
each with a door opening on to the lower 
gallery. I saw indeed that but for the 
Vidame’s precautions Louis might well have 
escaped. Had the mob once poured helter- 
skelter into that labyrinth of rooms and 
passages he might with luck have mingled 
with them, unheeded and unrecognized, and 
effected his escape when they retreated. 

But now there were sentries on each gal- 
lery and more on the roof. Whenever one 
of the latter moved or seemed to be looking 
inward— where a search party, I understood, 
were at work—indeed if he did but turn his 
head, a thrill ran through the crowd and a 
murmur arose, which once or twice swelled 
to a savage roar such as earlier had made me 
tremble. When this happened the impulse 


came, it seemed to me, from the farther end 
There the rougher elements 


of the line. 
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were collected, and there I more than once 
saw Bezers’ troopers in conflict with the 
mob. In that quarter too a savage chant 
was presently struck up, the whole gathering 
joining in and yelling with an indescribably 
appalling effect : 


“Hau! Hau! Huguenots! 
Faites place aux Papegots !” 


in derision of the old song said to be 
popular amongst the Protestants. But in the 
Huguenot version the last words were of 
course transposed. 

We had worked our way by this time to 
the front of the line, and looking into one 
another’s eyes, mutely asked a question ; but 
not even Croisette had an answer ready. 
There could be no answer but one. What 
could we dot Nothing. We were too late. 
Too late again! And yet how dreadful it 
was to stand still among the cruel, thought- 
less mob and see our friend, the touch of 
whose hand we knew so well, done to death 
for their sport! Done to death as the old 
woman had said like any rat, not a soul save 
ourselves pitying him! Not a soul to turn 
sick at his cry of agony, or shudder at the 
glance of his dying eyes. It was dreadful 
indeed. 

“ Ah, well,” muttered a woman beside me 
to her companion—there were many women 
in the crowd—* it is down with the Hugue- 
nots say I! It is Lorraine is the fine man! 
But after all yon is a bonny fellow and a 
proper, Margot! I saw him leap from roof 
to roof over Love Lane, as if the blessed 
saints had carried him. And him a 
heretic !”’ 

“ It is the black art,” the other answered 
crossing herself. 

“ Maybe it is! But he will need it all to 
give that big man the slip to-day,” replied the 
first speaker comfortably. 

“That devil!” Margot exclaimed, point- 
ing with a stealthy gesture of hate at the 
Vidame. And then in a fierce whisper, 
with inarticulate threats, she told a story of 
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him, which made me shudder. “He did! 
And she in religion too!” she concluded. 
“ May our Lady of Loretto reward him.” 

The tale might be true for aught I knew, 
horrible as it was! I had heard similar ones 
attributing things almost as fiendish to him, 
times and again ; from that poor fellow lying 
dead on Pavannes’ doorstep for one, and 
from others besides. As the Vidame in his 
pacing to and fro turned towards us, I gazed 
at him fascinated by his grim visage and that 
story. His eye rested on the crowd about 
us. I trembled, lest even at that distance he 
should recognize us. 

And he did! I had forgotten his keenness 
of sight. His face flashed suddenly into a 
grim smile. The tail of his eye resting upon 
us, and seeming to forbid us to move, he gave 
some orders. The colour fled from my face. 
To escape indeed was impossible ; we were 
hemmed in by the press, and could scarcely 
stira limb. Yet I did make one effort. 

“Croisette!” I muttered—he was the 
rearmost—“ stoop down. He may not see 
you. Stoop down, lad!” 

But St. Croix was obstinate and would not 
stoop. Nay, when one of the mounted men 
came, and roughly ordered us into the open, 
it was Croisette who pushing past us stepped 
out first with quite a lordly air. I, following 
him, saw an eager light in his eyes. The 
crowd in our wake broke the line, and tried 
to pursue us: either hostilely or through 

erness to see what it meant. Buta dozen 
blows of the long pikes drove them back, 
howling and cursing to their places. 

I expected to be taken to Bezers ; and 
what would follow I could not tell. But he 
only scowled at us, a grim mockery on his 
lip, and cried, “See that they do not escape 
again! But do them no harm, sirrah, until I 
have the batch of them!” 

He turned one way, and I another, my 
heart swelling with rage. Would he dare to 
harm us? Would even the Vidame dare to 
murder a Caylus’ nephews openly and in cold 
blood? I did not think so, And yet—and 
yet——_ 


(To be continued.) 
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Dorpt has sometimes been compared to 
Venice, and at first sight one’s memory 
reverts to the lovely city on the Adriatic, 
but except for some affinity in an un- 
equalled wealth of colour and the strange 
fascination possessed by buildings rising out 
of still, deep water, there is little resemblance 
between the two. To say nothing of their 
architecture, there is all the difference of 
atmosphere between the strong relentless 
sunlight of the south, the glare that accen- 
tuates the outline of every moulding and 
finds its way with strange reflected lights 
into the depths of mysterious shadows, and 
the silvery light of the north, “that pale 
light waving with a marvellous mobility 
through an atmosphere impregnated with 
vapour, a nebulous veil continually and 
abruptly torn, a perpetual struggle between 
light and shadow.”! This sort of compari- 
son halts on the threshold. After all, one 
goes to Holland for its own peculiar 
qualities, for the quaint life of cities set 
amongst woods and waterways—a life that 
seems still in touch with Nature—for the 
colour of broad stretches of landscape, seen 
under an everchanging sky, and for the 
charm of an art which reveals at every turn 
a consummate mastery of detail, a technical 
completeness which thought nothing too 
trifling for its care, and that capacity for 
taking infinite pains which, if not a sign of 
genius, is at least a sign of unswerving 
devotion to art. 


Dordt, or Dordrecht, has all the charac- 
teristic beauty of an old Dutch town, all the 
play of life and local colour given by a city 
which has been left to grow, and never been 
trimmed by the hand of some arbitrary 
Haussmann. The town is surrounded on 
three sides by groves of limes and elms, 
shutting it off from the flat low meadows 
that stretch away to the horizon. The front 
of the town is bounded by the Merwede, a 
branch of the Maas, which forms one of 
the great waterways through Holland from 
Germany to the sea. All day long a never- 
ending series of barges moves slowly up and 
down the river between Rotterdam and 
Nimegen, or down to the great Hollandsch - 
Diep, and on to Middelburg and Flushing. 
Many of the timber rafts of the Rhine are 
broken up at Dordt ; and there are several 
backwaters at the north end of the town 
into which the timber is floated and left in 
the water till its turn comes to be sawn 
up at the windmill. There is one pool where 
the logs lie side by side with a number of 
old hulks. Nobody seems to have thought 
it worth their while to break them up, and 
there the hulks are allowed to remain till 
they drop to pieces, or are buried beneath 
the little islands of vegetation which form 
amongst the massive ribs; about the only 
instance of Jlaisser-faire to be found in the 
land of this exceedingly careful people. 

Close to these pools is the usual cluster of 
windmills. In some way these mills are 
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among the most suggestive things in Hol- 
land ; they seem to sum up the whole life of 
the country. It is hard to define the exact 
impression they produce: one almost uncon- 
sciously assigns to each mill an existence of 
its own, as if no mere machine could cause the 
swift rhythmical motion of thesails, that impe- 
tuous yet ordered cadence which seems to 
bring one into contact with the living forces of 
Nature. It is perhaps this intimate associa- 
tion with Nature which 
gives to the windmill its 
peculiar charm. The 
strong outline of the sails 
thrown up against a wind- 
swept sky carries the 
imagination from the city 
to the lonely fields, it 
suggests that poetry of 
solitude, even of desola- 
tion, which all painters 
since Rembrandt seem to 
have felt to be the dis- 
tinctive note of the wind- 
mill. One of the most 
curious sights in Rotter- 
dam are the windmills 
rising here aud there out 
of the blocks of houses, 
standing like a country- 
man fresh from the fields 
and hedgerows in the 
midst of a crowded city. 
The Dutch mills almost 
reach the dignity of archi- 
tecture. They seem to 
possess that curious hap- 
piness of design which is 
only reached by the con- 
scious thought of a skilful 
architect, or else by the 
spontaneous working of 
Nature. Everything seems 
just right, just what it 
ought to be, no more and 
no less. The windmills at 
Dordt are used either for 
sawing timber or for grinding corn, 

and the two types are very distinct. The 
timber-mills start from a square staging, 
tapering upwards with gable wings at either 
end ; at the top of this stage the four angles 
are chamfered back to receive the octagon of 
the mill itself; and at this level a broad 
projecting gallery, upheld by timber struts, 
runs round the mill. The upper part is 
octagon, and usually covered with weather- 
tiles or a soft velvety thatch, which sets off 
the sharply-defined lines of the sails and the 
great spars by which the top is moved. For 
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some excellent reason the lines of the eight 
angles of the mill are not made straight, but 
have a delicate concave curve. The Dutch 
builders always had a feeling for the value 
of a curved line in preference to a straight : 
the same instinct appears in the fléches to 
their churches, where the sides of the octagon 
spire usually have a slight curve on the face 
inwards. ‘The top of the mills, which carries 
the sails, is covered with thatch. It is more or 
less circular in plan, and 

of an indescribable but 

most effective form, 

such as only 

thatch could 
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cover. Some idea of the scale of these 
mills is got from the sails. One which I mea- 
sured from one of the platforms was seven 
feet wide ; the lathes are about two anda 
half by one and a quarter inches thick, and the 
main ribs are of massive timber, strengthened 
with iron plates. The flour-mills are simply 
circular brick towers with a very marked 
batter inwards (about two feet six inches in 
six feet of height) rising to a total height of 
some seventy to eighty feet, with the project- 
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ing gallery about half-way up. The build- 
ing of one of these mills was an event of 
importance. Most of them bear the date of 
their erection. Over the entrance to one of 
the tallest of the flour-mills at Dordt there 
is a tablet recording the names of the 
builder, the owner of the mill, and of the 
man who laid the first stone, the date (1713), 
and the title assumed for the mill by its 
owner. “Look over the Dyke.” There is 
often a piece of carving under the spindle of 
the sails, and the Dutch passion for bright 
colour asserts itself in a touch of green or 
red on the brackets which support the roof. 
I do not think many of the mills now stand- 


in the Middle Ages owing to a curious com- 
bination of circumstances. It enjoyed from 
the earliest times a highly profitable mono- 
poly known as “the staple of Dordrecht,” 
and on the 2lst November, 1471, there 
occurred one of those tremendous inun- 
dations which periodically altered the map 
of Holland. The waters drowned the sur- 
rounding country, and 100,000 persons and 
seventy two villages are said to have been 
destroyed, but Dordt was left uninjured. 
About a mile and a half up the Merwede 
there is a fragment of an old brick tower 
standing against a clump of trees which is 
said to be the sole survival of this disastrous 
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From a Drawing by RecrnaLp T. BLOMFIELD. 


ing are older than 1700; for they all con- 
form to one or other of these two types, 
whereas the mills of the seventeenth century 
and earlier, as shown in pictures of the time, 
are of a much more rudimentary form—a 
sort of oblong box, set upon a timber frame- 
work, with a roof in the form of a pointed 
arch. This earlier type still survives in the 
north of Belgium and in many parts of 
England. 

Considering its age and the prominent 
part the town has played in the history of 
Holland, Dordt is not rich in important archi- 
tecture. The town was immensely wealthy 


flood. The “staple of Dordrecht” was a pecu- 
liarly odious privilege. It provided that all 
merchants trading into Holland by the 
Rhine and the Maas had to pay duty at 
Dordt, or else to compound with the keepers 
of the Customs. M. Havard says that while 
this privilege lasted Dordt took precedence of 
all the other cities of Holland; but it was 
too intolerable to outlast any considerable 
opposition, and in the seventeenth century 
the town had to give up its monopoly, 
though not till it had quarrelled with all its 
neighbours in its defence. Traces of this 
prosperity can be seen in the numerous ware- 
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houses scattered about the streets. In the Wijn 
Straat there are two or three fine instances 
which appear to have been very little altered 
since the date of their erection. The Sieur de 
la Serre (quoted by M. Havard), a French- 
man who accompanied Mary de Medici into 
Holland, notices the great vaulted cellars on 
which the houses were built. These ware- 
houses were crowded in between adjacent 
buildings, so that only the front and back were 
visible, but the skill which distinguishes all 
Dutch domestic architecture of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries was 
applied to this as to everything else, 
with the result that these fagades are 
admirable pieces of design, and a stand- 
ing proof that it is not impossible to 
‘make a pretty thing of a warehouse 
front, notwithstanding the evidence of 
our great cities to the contrary. The 
citizens of Dordt continued building 
fine warehouses down to the end 
of the eighteenth century. There 
is one im- 
mense building 

on the Kuiper- 
shaven quay, 
which forms a 
prominent fea- 
ture in the ap- 
proach to Dordt 
from Rotterdam. 
This was built 
in 1720, and 
called “ Stock- 
holm.” It is of 
great size and 
covered by a 
double roof end- 
ing in twogables 

on the river side. 
The side to the 
quay terminates 

in a great brick 
gable, and _ the 
two roofs have to 

spring up in a single roof to reach the 

back of the pediment which makes the 
top of the building seem as if it were coming 
down. There are several other instances 
about the town of warehouse architecture. 
The latest are built of yellow bricks, but 
what with the good simple outlines, the 
quarry-glazed windows, and the sage-green 
shutters, they form a very suggestive study 
in plain, dignified work. 

The irregularity of the houses in Dutch 
towns, the marvellous way in which the 
gables seem to topple over as if nodding to 
each other across the street, has, by a curious 
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inversion of ideas, beén thought to be in- 
tentional. This quaint confusion is no doubt 
due to settlements: the ground in Holland 
keeps slipping about in all directions, and in 
many cases it can only be by means of the 
iron tie-rods and holdfasts that the houses 
keep on their legs at all. The houses at Dor- 
drecht are not very important in point of 
scale ; they are chiefly remarkable for their 
excellent brickwork. The spaces between the 
heads of the windows and relieving arches 
are often filled in with delicate geome- 

trical patterns formed of cut brick 

and stone, with a curious form of 
cusping that survived well into 
the eighteenth century. The 
arches over the window open- 
ings in the first floor are semi- 
circular, and the mouldings run 
down on to corbels about half- 
The 
space above the window - head 
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if way down the window. 
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TOWER OF THE GROOTE KERK, DORDT. 
From a Drawing by Rectxatp T. BLomFieévp. 


is filled up with brickwork, and the soffit 
of the arch is trefoil-cusped, the cusp- 
ing being quite flat and formed of rubbed 
red brick raised about an inch from the face 
of the wall. There is an instance of this, 
dated 1702, in the Wijn Straat, and others 
still later about the town. 

Excepting the church, most of the public 
buildings about the town have been de- 
stroyed. In the museum, which contains 
an exceedingly bad collection of pictures old 


and new, there is a remarkable view of 

















WATER GATE, DORDT. 
From a Drawing by REGINALD T. BLOMFIELD. 


the town, painted by Adam Willaerts in 
1629. The picture, which is of great size 
(about twenty feet by nine) shows three 
grand water-gates, of which only one re- 
mains—-that which adjoins the Hotel Boudier. 
The second stood by the ferry to Papendrecht. 
It was a sumptuous building with a high 
slate roof and several turrets and gables. 
The third stood near the Groote Kerke. Two 
rich Renaissance*spires are shown which no 
longer exist, and the river-walls have dis- 
appeared behind the quays. A water-gate 
built in 1598 was pulled down in 1864. It 
was a two-story building in brick and stone 


with a steep slate roof. Another fell down 
in 1833. The only two now standing are a 
plain but admirably proportioned gateway 
by the quay beyond the church built in 
1624 ; and the very picturesque building next 
the Hotel Boudier. This gateway as it now 
stands is of three periods. The archway 
itself and some brickwork on the south and 
eastsides date from the end of the fifteenth 
century. In Adam Willaert’s picture the 
gateway is shown with a hipped slate roof 
and stone balustrade, and an open spire in 
four stages. In 1518 the ambitious work 
which now appears in the east and west 
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sides was begun. That on the side next the 
town consists of a series of pilasters with the 
bust of a truculent hero in a medallion over 
the archway. This was in stone and brick, 
and no doubt was once picturesque in spite 
of its bad proportion, but the citizens have 
covered it up with a hideous grey paint which 
appears to be considered the appropriate 
colour for stone-work in Dordt. On the river- 
side there is a large allegorical female figure 
seated in a ring-fence, and surrounded by the 
arms of ‘fifteen towns, which according to 
the official guide-book, is symbolical of “the 
virgin of Dordrecht in the 
garden of Holland.” 
There is some gross car- 
ving as well, but the facade 4 AZ 
derives its charm from ‘ 

the beautiful brickwork 
and the picturesque dome 
above the building. The 
dome rests on a tall 
octagon drum of brick- 
work, with windows in 
four sides and the names 
and shields of the town 
treasurers. The dome is 
covered with copper which 
has turned to a fine green, 
and it ends in a tapering 
finial starting from an 
open ball, and adorned 
with «a fine gilded triton 
as a weathercock. All 
this part dates from the 
middle of the eighteenth 


century, and the poor 
little rococo archway 
which stands on _ the 


river side is probably a 
little later. Dordt has 
prospered too much to 
leave her buildings en- 
tirely alone. That’ which 
once bore the magnifi- 
cent title of “the mint of 

the Roman Emperors and the 

Count of Holland” is now a_ primary 
school. All that now remains of it is a 
Renaissance gateway built by Charles the 
Fifth. There is another good piece of 
architecture close to the bank which is 
also used for a school; it is thickly coated 
with paint. It consists of a one-story 
building of brick and stone, with a parapet 
wall formed of a small brick arcade. At 
one end there is an archway of a fine, if 
rather eccentric, design. The mouldings are 
heavy and there is a certain clumsiness about 
the composition, but like all Dutch work of 
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this period, it is the clumsiness of a powerful 
man. There are two other gateways in Dordt 
of about the same date as this. One is the 
entrance to a school, it is dated 1622, and has 
in a niche over the entablature a figure of-a 
man in the old Dutch dress, knickerbockers 
and a steeple-crowned hat, holding a shield. 
This gateway is perhaps the finest of the three 
owing to its simplicity of treatment. The 
third is the entrance to the almshouse for 
old women in the Linden gracht. This was 
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WATER GATE, DORDT. 


From a Drawing by Reorxatp T. BLoMFIELp. 


built in 1625 ; it is designed in a most un- 
orthodox manner, for instead of a second 
order above the first, the columns which carry 
the entablature are surmounted by balusters. 
In the panel over the archway are carved 
the arms of the founders, supported by two 
old women. The inscriptions on the gate are 
in Dutch and Latin. 


“Nacht kom ich. 
Nacht scheyde ich. 
Vita vapor— 
Dat de onde vroruven has dragher gelyck 
het den heiliger bekamt.” 
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As usual the stonework is entirely covered 
with paint. The Dutch mania for painting 
everything seems insatiable. De Amicis 
says that at Broeck in N. Holland they 
paint their trees bright blue and their 
wooden houses red and white. 

There are only a few houses of historical 
interest inthe town. The most noticeable is 
a house in the Wijn Straat called “'T’Huys 
genamt Hollant.” It was from the roof of 
this house that Thierry the Fourth, Count of 
Holland, was shot by a poisoned arrow the 
day after he had defeated the Bishops of 
Liége and Cologne. Several of the houses 
have inscriptions and the signs of the 
owners, but there is nothing very remark- 
able about them, and taking it all inall, the 
buildings of the town have fared badly. The 


inhabitants do not seem to possess much 
historical tact. They have put up a statue to 
Scheffer, one of the very worst of the famous 
painters that Holland has ever possessed, but 
no memorial marks the birthplace of Jacob 
and Albert Cuyp, Ferdinand Bol, Nicholas 
Maes, and Schalcken. I was unable to identify 
the house where Cornelius de Witt was ar- 
rested, or the court where the memorable 
Synod of Dordt was held. In the Townhall 
there is a picture of this assembly, which 
shows a number of sour-faced people seated 
at desks ranged along the sides of a hall 
with an open-timbered roof ; and this appears 
to be the only record in the place ; but some 
flavour of the old venom still lingers about 
the town, for while the gay young Dutchman 
appears to enjoy an additional license on 
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Sundays, fanatics are still to be found among 
the bourgeoisie whom the sight of a sketch- 
book on Sunday will move to frenzy. 

The old Townhall was a fine stone build- 
ing with a steep slate roof, pepper-box turrets 
at the angles, and a belfry spire in the centre. 
The existing building was put up about forty 
years ago. Itcontainsan interesting picture 
of the burning of the Nieuve Kerke in 1457. 
This church was evidently an important 
building, with a choir, transepts, nave and 
aisles, and a great fléche at the crossing. 
As it now stands it consists of two aisles 
only, built up out of fragments of the earlier 
church, which date from the fourteenth 
century. It contains little of interest be- 
yond a fine oak pulpit and sounding board of 
the seventeenth century, with one of those 
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From a Drawing by Rectnatp T. BLoMFIELD. 


lecterns which are a revelation in the 
possibilities of brass. 

If only for its Groote Kerke, no artist 
should ever pass by Dordrecht. It is said 
to date from the twelfth century; but I 
could find no work which seemed earlier 
than the fourteenth. Historically it is one of 
the most interesting churches in Holland. 
It was here that Maximilian of Austria, 
Charles V., and Philip attended grand mass 
at their installations ; here too that William 
the Silent made his profession of the Pro- 
testant faith, and celebrated his marriage 
with Charlotte de Bourbon. The church is 
of great size, it is said to be 338 feet long, 
130 feet wide, and 90 feet high. It consists 
of a nave and aisles, transepts, choir, ambu- 
latory, north and south aisles, and chapels. 
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The nave and choir have five bays apiece 
treated alike. Each bay consists of a 
great arch, with some open tracery over to 
serve as a triforium (there is no triforium 
proper), and lofty windows for a clerestory, 
once filled with tracery. It is evident that 
the interior was once very noble, but the white- 
wash and yellow paint and the arrangement of 
the seating in the nave take all the feeling 
out of the place, and it is only possible to 
realize the original interior by turning one’s 
back on the banalités of this ferocious 
Protestantism and standing in the deserted 
choir. The choir is separated from the nave 
by a handsome screen of copper divided by 
marble piers. The design is rococo and 
poor, but the colour of the copper is superb, 
owing to the fact that it was composed of 
one part of gold to three parts of copper. 
The especial beauty of the choir however is 
its magnificent woodwork. The stalls are 
probably the finest instance of Renaissance 
wood-carving in the whole of Holland. 
They were executed by Jan Terwen, a native 
of Dordrecht (to whom may perhaps be 
assigned the finely carved oak mantelpiece 
in the town museum). The north side was 
finished in 1538, the south side in 1540. 
There are slight evidences of paint in some 
of the figures. The stalls consist of two 
tiers of sedilia. Behind the upper row is a 
lofty screen filled in with solid woodwork for 
a height of about six feet above the stalls ; 
above this comes open woodwork for about 
five feet, terminating in a cove cornice. 
Each stall forms one bay of the design and 
is divided from its neighbours by pilasters. 
The open work to each stall consists of a 
triple arcade on fluted shafts, with the usual 
Renaissance suggestion of cusping. The 
seats are hinged like miserere seats and are 
richly carved on the under side ; the arms of 
the stall are carved with grotesque and other 
figures of most admirable design. But the 
main force of the carver was thrown into 
the rows of panels on either side immediately 
above the stalls. Those on the north side 
represent the triumphal progress. of the 
Pope and the Emperor Charles V., includ- 
ing scenes from Roman history; those on 
the south side give the procession of the 
Roman Catholic Church: Adam and Eve 
lead the way, followed by the patriarchs and 
the heroes of the Old Testament; in the 
centre is the figure of Christ in a chariot 
drawn by the emblems of the four Evan- 
gelists, then follows a very curious piece of 
realistic design ; attached to the chariot by 
chains are a figure of Death and a sort of 
platform which ends-in Hell-mouth. On 


this platform is carried the great beast 
supine on his back, and a little devil sits 
above the Hell-mouth as if to gibe at the 
beast. Behind these remarkable figures 
come the saints and martyrs, then a pro- 
cession of choir boys and their masters, priests, 
and cardinals with tapers. In the end panel 
but one comes an allegorical figure of the 
chariot of the Roman Catholic Church dragged 
by Faith, Hope, and Charity, who, with the 
profoundly unconscious irony of intolerance, 





ARM OF STALLS, GROOTE KERK, DORDT. 
From a Drawing by Recrxatp T. BLoMFIELp. 


are represented as carefully dragging the 
chariot over the heads of the prostrate Pro- 
testants. The Pope, with two bishops and 
four cardinals, bring up the procession. The 
whole of the carving is most skilfully exe- 
cuted. It is in rather high relief, and this 
and the disproportionately small heads of 
the figures remind one of Spanish carving. 
Terwen would have had to work under Span- 
ish influence; but during the Renaissance 
the very best works of different countries 
approximate pretty closely, and there is no 
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need to resort to the hackneyed explanation 
of foreign workmen directly one comes across 
an exceptionally good piece of workmanship. 

Externally the church is comparatively 
plain, the more so as all the tracery to the 
windows has been destroyed. There is a 
pretty fléche on the crossing, but it is the 
great tower at the west end which leaves on 
the mind the most lasting impression of 
Dordrecht; the .tower that Cuyp must 
have loved so dearly. The tower is very 
simply designed. Two buttresses run up 
at the angles which are joined at the top 
by corbellings, and terminate in the first 
stage of octagonal turrets. The sides are in 
three stages, the lowest is quite plain, except 
for a window at the west end ; the remaining 
space up to the first string-course is filled 
with three recesses, partly joined, of which 
the heads have been replaced by modern 
work. Above this string-course begins the 
simple ornament of the tower. The sides 
are divided into three very lofty arches 
carried right up to the top of the tower. 
About half-way up these arches there is a 
band of trefoil tracery, the mullions of 
which are carried down in brickwork to the 
sill of the arches, and above the tracery the 
centre arch is open to the top and screened 
by gigantic louvres. The work has been a 
good deal injured and obscured by alterations, 
but its magnificent proportions are still 
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evident. There are some remains of brick 
diaper work at the ends. The buttresses 
have stone quoins at intervals, and the top 
of the tower which was never completed is 
in stone. There is a picture in the Museum 
by Van Hoogstraten, of a siege of Dordrecht 
in 1418, which shows the tower with the 
stonework incomplete. In the seventeenth 
century the existing stonework was slightly 
added to, and it was then that the stone pedi- 
ments with great cannon ball finials were 
built which now enclose the clock. Had the 
tower been completed it would probably have 
been one of the finest in Europe. There is 
about these Dutch towers of the fourteenth 
century such a feeling for the pure grandeur 
of mass, such an instinctive grasp of the 
nobility of architecture as apart from decora- 
tion, of the power of a great idea expressed 
in the simplest manner, that they seem to 
me to rank among the most eminent ex- 
amples of architecture in the world. No 
one can stand before the towers of the great 
churches at Veere, at Gorcum, or at Dordt, 
without feeling some glow of the tremen- 
dous energy which could design such monu- 
ments five hundred years ago; without re. 
cognizing that art in the grand style is not 
the prerogative of one age or country ; with- 
out, too, a certain despairing consciousness 
that such work is reserved for a few minds 
only in all ages of the world. 
ReeinaLp T. Biomrierp, M.A. 
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HERE is a delightful story 
—so well invented if un- 
true that it ought to be 
protected against the de- 
structive criticism of the 
infidel — about a certain 
cricket match, played some 
twenty years ago between 
two English elevens in 

It was under the Second Empire, 
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France. 
when the paternal system of government, 
always vigorous among Frenchmen whether 
despotism or democracy rules, was in its 
most fatherly mood, and the gendarmerie 
attended at the cricket-ground in considerable 


numbers to “answer for order.” The hopes 
of one of the elevens centred, as do the 
hopes of so many elevens, in their fast 
bowler, and great was the interest of the 
spectators when this artist commenced opera- 
tions. Judge however of the astonishment 
and chagrin of his side when, after an over 
or two, a gentleman in a cocked hat and a 
tri-colour sash was seen to quit the “ring ” 
and to approach the wickets. What had 
happened Had the officer of the law 
detected a conspirator in flannels? Did the 
pads of the wicket-keeper cover the legs of 
a manufacturer of political hand grenades ? 
Was the umpire a Carbonaro in disguise? 
No; it was the bowler, and, in particular, 
the amazing and, in the eye of the worthy 
sergent de ville, the anarchic pace of the 
bowler which had compelled the intervention 
of authority. His bowling, he was informed, 
was in the opinion of the police too fast to 


be permitted in the interests of public safety, 
and he was politely requested to moderate 
it. Conceive the situation. Imagine a 
Spofforth suddenly called upon to convert 
himself into a “lob” bowler at a moment’s 
notice or to resign the ball to some professor 
of “slows.” Probably the captain changed 
the bowler at once—a measure of tactics 
never before, I suppose, in the whole 
history of cricket adopted on such grounds 
—but with what result “I have not to 
declare.” The interest of the incident how- 
ever, from the point of view of what I may 
call “international psychology,” ends with 
the gendarme’s order. It is not even necessary 
to put so wide a construction on the phrase 
“public safety” as to suppose that he re- 
garded the bowling as dangerous to the 
lookers-on. His solicitude, no doubt, was for 
the batsman and the wicket-keeper, and he 
was seriously of opinion that it was contrary 
to public policy, and to the duties of a 
government, that men should be allowed to 
risk bruises, and even by possibility, broken 
bones, in the indulgence of a pastime. ‘The 
fact that the batsman and wicket-keeper are 
voluntary agents was, of course, absolutely 
immaterial ; for they had no more right to 
incur dangerous risks—at least according to 
the views of a paternal government, which 
allows no one but itself to make free with its 
subjects’ lives—than have the Blondins or 
Baldwins whose performances any State 
might fairly claim a right to prohibit. All 
turned on the amount and character of the 
dangers incurred by cricketers, and this to the 
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worthy French official of twenty years ago ap- 
peared excessive. We wonder what he would 
have said to football—a pastime which many 
Englishmen, who would disclaim the soft 
impeachment of being milksops, have long 
regarded with a certain amount of disap- 
proval. What would that sbirro of the 
Second Empire have thought of the tourna- 
ment of thirty-two football clubs which has 
been going merrily forward for weeks past, 
and the final joust of which is to come off at 
the end of next month? Tournament rightly 
so-called! In that singular and unexpected 
passage in Jvanhoe in which Scott’s sense of 
humour seems for a moment to have got the 
better of his usually resolute romanticism, 
we are told that inasmuch as only three 
knights (I think it was) were killed at the 
tournament at which Wilfrid distinguished 
himself, including one who was “smothered 
under the weight of his armour,” the great 
joust was always known thereafter as “the 
gentle and joyous passage of arms of Ashby 
de la Zouche.” We do not know whether 
the encounters which have taken place among 
these thirty-two clubs have enjoyed as gentle 
and joyous a freedom from serious casualty 
as Scott records of his tournament ; but if 
so, the game of football must have very 
recently undergone that change which is 
supposed to follow from a “faithful study of 
the ingenuous arts.” Meanwhile the recent 
extraordinary increase in the popularity of 
this vehement pastime has its satisfactory 
side. Anxious parents who have a natural 
dislike to seeing their sons “laid aside” 
about once a year with sprained ankles, 
slipped knee-caps, or fractured collar-bones, 
may not unreasonably lament its vogue. For 
them all allowance should be made; but we 
certainly need not pay much attention to 
those foreign critics who warn us, like M. 
Philippe Daryl, that it is “ brutalizing” our 
race. Few Englishmen at any rate are 
disposed to think that our national dangers 
lie nowadays precisely in this direction. 


In a certain periodical devoted to the 
pursuits and concerns of the better half of 
humanity there recently appeared a retro- 
spective paper on the changes which had 
taken place in an important article of female 
attire during her Majesty’s happy and 
memorable reign. It was called either 
“ Half a century of Bonnets,” or “ Headgear 
of the Victorian Era,” or by some such 
title ; and it dispassionately traced the pro- 
found and often catastrophic changes which 
this crown and flower of feminine costume 
has undergone during the period in question. 
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We follow the bonnet from the “ coal-scuttle ” 
to the “spoon,” and from the spoon to that 
towering sugar loaf, with its base on the 
head and a trembling feather tip for its 
apex, which appears to be the most recently 
triumphant of competing contemporary styles. 
The article, or, I may say, both articles— 
the bonnet as well as the history of it—is 
“for thoughts.’ One, and the most solemn 
of these thoughts—if also the most obvious 
—is that of the contrast between the two 
sexes which is so suggestively illustrated in 
this history of change. Only the Muse can 
do justice to it: 


When bonnets of the scuttle shape 
On lovely woman’s head were stuck, 
An overcoat with many a cape 
Adorned the shoulders of the buck. 


The curls which did his forehead deck 

Would scarce have shamed a barber’s block, 
And round the Tartarus of his neck 

Seemed nine times wound, like Styx, his stock. 


The collar of his coat was high, 
His waistcoat rolled a wide expanse 
(To wear to vests in days gone by 
Was no uncommon circumstance). 


Such were his coatsleeves and his shorts 
That not the best-stuffed doll that charms 

The babe—no, not the costliest-——sports 
Such sausages of legs and arms. 


And while the ladies’ bonnets changed, 
In course of time, from scoops to spoons, 
The man through every shape has ranged 
Of coat, and vest, and pantaloons. 


His lofty collar has declined, 
His stock has dwindled to a strip, 
His coat has shed its tails behind 
And paused abruptly at the hip. 


His sleeves have swollen and shrunk again, 
If not entirely back, yet half ; 

His trousers, first inflated, then 
Collapsing, now still conceal the calf. 


The buck not knows his masher-heir, 
By trousers, vest, surtout, cravat, 

To one thing only could he swear, 
The sacred, the eternal Hat. 


A little higher in the crown, 
A little narrower in the brim, 
Yet each by other may be known, 
He by the Hat, the Hat by him. 


Our restless western fashion-feast, 
With ever-varying dishes lures, 

But changeless as the unchanging East, 
Firm amid flux, the Hat endures. 


Feebly the human brain it shields 
From the fierce thrusts of Summer’s spear ; 
Niggard and scant the warmth it yields 
When Winter rules the inverted year. 
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It thins the hair, the head it cramps, 
It weighs upon the throbbing brain, 
And on the wearer's forehead stamps 
The brand of fratricidal Cain. 
Disfigured by its pressure hard, 
Plato's broad brow you scarce would know. 
It would have singularly marred 
The bar of Michael Angelo. 
Uncomely, comfortless, absurd— 
While for our sisters and our wives 
“ Bonnet” is a Protéan word— 
In essence One, the Hat survives. 
So constant this, so changeful that, 
That man with pardonable pride 
May claim the Bonnet and the Hat 
As symbols of the heads inside. 


But to the reflective critic this procession 
of ghostly bonnets filing on shadowy heads 
along the corridors of Time has a deeper 
meaning. In the judgments which we now 
so freely pass upon “ bygone shapes”’ we are 
able to understand something of the way in 
which the lapse of time and the extinction 
of prejudice acts in rectifying and clarifying 
contemporary verdicts upon greater things 
than bonnets. For we are, so to speak, the 
“ posterity”’ of these bonnets. We stand 
to the coal-scuttle of the Thirties, and to 
the tea-spoon of the Sixties, as the world 
of 1940 will stand towards the reigning 
objects of admiration—bonnets and others— 
of the present year of grace, and of the fifty 
which will succeed it. And some of these 
reigning objects must prepare themselves for 
déchéance. We cannot say which ; for just 
as there was never any current fashion in 
dress which has seemed ugly to those who 
followed it, nor ever any recently discarded 
fashion which has not seemed monstrous and 
incredible in a too near retrospect, so has 
there never been any mode in art, in litera- 
ture, even, perhaps, in science and in 
philosophy, which either its contemporaries 
or its immediate successors have been able 
to judge fairly. The former have always 
been too closely affected by living with it— 
too “ used to it,” in fact, to be able to detach 
themselves from its influence, and to assume 
the true critical attitude towards it; the 
latter are too newly emancipated from it to 
have the power of regarding it impartially. 
Crinoline is the leading case on the subject. 
It was denounced during its vogue on various 
grounds, but much more often on the score 
of inconvenience or indecorum than that of 
ugliness ; but surely none even of those who 
boldly declared for its hideousness thirty 
years ago would now assert that it looked 
one-tenth part as hideous to them then as it 
does in the pages of Punch to-day. And will 
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those who are the most horrified by it to-day 
be prepared to maintain that the men of 1940 
will suffer the same shock to their artistic 
sensibilities in looking at its pictured repre- 
sentations? I trow not. Those who have lived 
through the age of crinoline were schooled by 
mere use and wont into an undue toleration 
of it. Having outlived it they are still so 
near to it that they regard it with undue im- 
patience. Probably it will be otherwise with 
our descendants, and distance which has 
already lent enchantment to the hoop, may 
ultimately throw a haze of romance over the 
crinoline. But in many like matters we have 
already attained to the critical standpoint. 
We can look back on this array of bonnets and 
judge the various styles, or, at any rate, the 
more remote among them, without prejudice 
or passion. We can see that among many 
bonnets, each of which seemed to its wearer, 
if not the height of what was becoming, at 
least sufficiently removed from the fatal 
abyss of the unbecoming, some are actually, 
eternally, prettier, fitter, more suitable, more 
comformable to the Platonic idea of a bonnet 
than others. And so undoubtedly it will be 
with poets. Mr. A., Mr. B., and so on down 
to Mr. Q. (which will perhaps exhaust the list 
of really great poets), will be perceived to be 
of very unequal merit, and while some of 
them will perhaps be invited to come several 
steps higher up on the staircase of Fame, 
I am afraid there is no doubt that others 
would do well to prepare themselves for 
a suggestion of the opposite character. At 
present we are all more or less under the 
spell of these gentlemen. Some of them 
have succeeded in intoxicating our judgment, 
and throwing criticism off its balance by a 
mere display of astonishing creative activity. 
Others perhaps only sway us by that more 
homely and familiar kind of magic which 
belongs to a well-worn lounging coat or an 
easy pair of slippers. We are “used to 
them ;” they are old favourites; and we 
have learned to forget, if not to love them, 
for their very defects. Posterity alone will 
be able to judge the poetry, as we now judge 
the millinery, of the Victorian era. Posterity 
will determine how much of it attained to 
real artistic greatness, how much of it was 
simply commonplace prettiness, and how 
much of it, lastly, was mere pretentious 
fantasy. 


Whether anything has happened to the 
thief-taker or not I cannot say, but for 
some reason or other the hue and cry at the 
tail of the “plagiarist” appears to have 
ceased. The novelist will now be able to 

Ga 
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marry his hero and heroine at the end of his 
third volume without fear of an accusation 
of having borrowed the incident from the 
work of some previous writer of fiction, who 
has wound up his story in precisely the same 
way. He may allow Sir Reginald to “draw 
himself up to his full height,” or permit the 
Lady Eleanor to “dismiss the domestic with 
a wave of her finely-chiselled hand,” without 
being peremptorily called upon to inform the 
public whether he has or has not read that 
thrilling romance published three and thirty 
years ago in which these two sentences textu- 
ally occur. Plagiarism, in fact, is becoming an 
offence which can be committed almost with 
impunity, unless it be too daringly committed. 
A writer will have to go to work with the 
audacity of Sterne and coolly help himself to 
the very first paragraph of an earlier author’s 
book, as the creator of Tristram Shandy 
served the anatomist of Melancholy, in 
order to run any serious risk of discovery. 
Or he will have to lay hands upon some 
peculiarly well-marked passage in the work 
which he puts under contribution and 
transfer it to his own pages without taking 
the gipsey’s precaution of disfiguring the 
child in order to make it pass for his own. 
Thus, for instance, when some useful Burton 
or other has written “As apothecaries we 
make new mixtures every day, pour out of 
one vessel into another,’ and “we weave 
the same web still, twist the same rope 
again and again,” the plagiarist will have, 
like Sterne, to sail as near the wind as 
this : “ Shall we for ever make new books, 
as apothecaries make new mixtures by pour- 
ing only out of one vessel into another? 
Are we for ever to be untwisting the same 
rope?” Short of such cynical effrontery as 
this—perhaps the only instance on record of 
a plagiarist plagiarizing a protest against 
plagiarism —there is scarcely any harcihood 
of literary larceny which in the present lapse 
of vigilance on the part of our critical police 
will expose the larcenist to detection. 
Possibly however it is no involuntary re- 
laxation of detective energy after all. It 
may be that it has dawned on the thief-taker 
that the offence of wilful and deliberate 
plagiarism is one of the rarest in letters, 
and that their many supposed discoveries of 
it have been solely due to their own unim- 
aginative incapacity to realize the fact that 
two writers dealing alike with subjects which 
are the common property of the whole world 
are likely enough to display a general 
similarity of treatment, and even to chance 
occasionally, and for a sentence or two, upon 
precise identity of expression. 
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The only form of plagiarism which exists 
to any great extent at the present day 
consists in the adoption by one writer of 
the style and sentiment of an earlier writer, 
or of a bygone school. One of the most 
interesting, and even from one point of view 
pathetic, examples of this is to be found in 
the works of a certain American authoress 
who appears to have attained to an extra- 
ordinary popularity on the other side of the 
Atlantic. Her most successful book has only 
recently forced itself upon the notice of 
English critics, whose surprise, not to say 
disappointment, was unbounded at the dis- 
covery that this newest new form of literary 
sensation was only our old friend the “passion- 
ate” style of lady novelist’s novel of twenty 
years ago. The heroine, who has “a blowse 
of red gold hair,” whose kiss is “as light 
as flower-leaves, as fine as fire,” whose 
lover calls her a “great golden uncanny 
thing,” and whose “curled lips were a cup 
and her breath wine” (not, we presume, in 
the sense in which Mrs. Gamp’s was spirits), 
is emphatically, and on the uncanny face of 
her, a young woman we have met before. 
That having disappeared from this country 
she should turn up again in America is not 
perhaps in itself a particularly strange thing, 
but that she should do so after so many 
years, and should then be received in her 
adopted country as a sort of new avatar of 
womanhood, is certainly a little uncanny. 
We talk of modern rapidity of communica- 
tion, and boast of the thoughts which thrill 
electric round the world, but what are we 
to think of these vaunts in face of such a 
phenomenon as this? Here is a vanishing 
lady who in every line of her “ rathe ” figure, 
in every fold of her “dense yet filmy gown,” 
is unmistakably recognizable as having es- 
caped from one of Miss Broughton’s earlier 
novels, and must therefore have absconded 
from this country a full score of years ago. 
Yet there is apparently not a single American 
reader aware either of her nationality or of 
her parentage. America has received Barbara 
Pomfret with respectful awe, and has elevated 
The Quick and the Dead to the rank of a 
literary revelation. After this it would be 
really worth the while of any English 
novelist who finds, or fears, himself to be 
getting a little past his vogue, to start a 
business in America. It may be that all 
the old tricks which have been found out in 
this country will work in the States “as 
good as new.” 


There are who hold, I believe, that as 
many defunct celebrities of this country 
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as possess any claim to that distinction— 
with perhaps a few over—have now been 
honoured with memorials ; and some of these 
perhaps may be inclined (unnecessarily as I 
think) to cavil at the proposal to erect a 
memorial to Christopher Marlowe. But un- 
less I had seen it in black and white in a 
newspaper—where they never print any- 
thing that is not genuine—I should not have 
believed that any man who could write a 
letter at all toa newspaper would have ob- 
jected to paying this honour to Marlowe on 
the ground—to put it shortly—that Mar- 
lowe was a bad man. The writer had no 
objection to Marlowe asa poet and dramatist, 
—I forget even whether he had any opinion 
on the point. He was content to take up 
the broad, or narrow, ground, that Marlowe 
was a man of irregular habits ; that he had 
been charged with atheistical opinions, and 
generally that he ought to have been so 
ashamed of himself in life that posterity 
should be ashamed of herself if she selected 
him as the recipient of a national tribute of 
homage. No one of course need be sur- 
prised at the importance attached by the 
protesting moralist to the private conduct of 
poets, but what we are perhaps justified in 
opening our eyes at is the application of the 
treatment to so very ancient an offender. 
At what date I wonder does the Statute of 
Limitations begin to operate for the stay of 
ethico-critical proceedings against the moral 
character of a departed English writer? Or 
is there no such statute in existence? We 
know from the evidence of many worthy 
persons that even if there is such an enact- 
ment it is not yet pleadable either by Byron 
or Shelley. Of course if you belong to that 
perverse class of critics who will not perceive 
any connection between a man’s life and his 
writings, and insist on their grotesque con- 
tention that a reprobate who writes beautiful 
poetry is better worth reading than many a 
man “excellent in every relation of life,” 
whose music is discord, and his passion fus- 
tian, and his pathos bathos—if, I say, you 
are an eccentric “ made like that,” a humor- 
ist, in our grandfathers’ sense of the word, 
of that description of whimsicality, why of 
course you do not admit that your favourite 
authors could require the benefit of any 
hability-limiting enactments. If however 
you are of the number of those who cannot 
help feeling a little uneasiness at the thought 
that the bard you most honour behaved 
“ dreadfully ill to that poor woman,” or that 
your prince of essayists was much too prone 
to “let in” his dearest friend in bill-trans- 
actions, then the question I asked at the 
outset of these remarks will have some 
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pertinence for you. It is quite clear that we 
cannot carry back our regrets for the irregu- 
larities of genius to an indefinitely remote 
period in the past: but at what generation 
then can we reconcile it to our “ coxcombi- 
cal moral sense” to pause? Even the most 
serious imputations on the character of 
Virgil would probably little disturb the 
eyuanimity of his modern admirers. Much 
later artists than he indeed have attained, by 
lapse of time, to the same position of moral 
irresponsibility. We cannot suppose that 
any one reads the Greater Testament with 
less pleasure because Villon “ burgled” in 
the intervals of balladizing, or admires the 
bronze Perseus at Florence because Ben- 
venuto Cellini was by his own account the 
most accomplished murderer of histime. At 
what point of time then in the descent to 
the present day do we begin to get uncom- 
fortable at the thought of the irregularities 
of genius? It has been observed that even 
in the hottest days of duelling there is no 
record of any man ever having gone out to 
vindicate the aspersed reputation of an an- 
cestress further removed from him than two 
generations. The tongue of scandal might 
make as free as it pleased with the fair 
fame of men’s great-grandmothers, but no 
sword leaped from its scabbard, no “ pistols 
and coffee for two” were ordered in conse- 
quence. Judging from this we should say 
that at the distance of about a century—the 
distance at which our ancestresses cease to 
summon us with clarion voice to avenge 
them of their slanderers—we should begin 
not to care so very much whether a poet was 
or was not a thoroughly respectable member 
of society. Marlowe was born in 1563 or 
1564, and died in 1593; his death having 
token place under circumstances somewhat 
similar to those which a counsel in a famous 
case described as “gliding peacefully from 
the world.” But he was a poet of great 
power and of still greater promise, a true 
forerunner of the greatest the world has 
ever seen. I hardly think therefore that 
after three hundred years we need trouble 
ourselves much about his moral character or 
religious opinions. 


“ He did not care to associate with stupid 
people, or people whom he even suspected of 
stupidity. He had a contempt amounting 
to impatience for people wanting in humour. 
.. ++ His hatred of dulness was never con- 
cealed. He complained bitterly if he was 
thrown into the society of ‘a dry stick,’ 
and the strongest term of vituperation he 
could use was to call any one ‘a dull dog.’” 
So writes the biographer of a late eminent 
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historian, whose name I suppress, lest, hav- 
ing been personally unacquainted with him, 
and judging solely of this side of his cha- 
racter from his biographer’s account of it, I 
should be doing him an injustice when I say 
that in expressing the sentiments above at- 
tributed to him, he “gave himself away” 
as a claimant to the possession of that very 
quality by which he professed to set such 
store. Surely a sense of humour, ‘coupled 
with an impatience of stupidity, is pretty 
nearly a contradiction in terms. Why, to 
be impatient of stupidity is to be out of 
touch with a very large proportion—in all 
probability an overwhelming majority—of 
the human race, which is the same thing as 
being out of sympathy with by far the larger 
number of varieties of human character. 
No mere counting of thick heads will in fact 
serve to measure the loss which the hater of 
“dry sticks” and “dull dogs” sustains. It 
is not merely that the stupid are in a large 
majority as units, and might therefore be ex- 
pected to include among them a majority of 
differing types. It is more than this. The fact 
is that stupidity is the soil in which idiosyn- 
crasies flourish. Cleverness naturally tends 
to uniformity by substituting conventional 
for natural modes of thought and vehicles of 
expression ; and hence it is that were it not 
for their vanity, clever people would be as 
characterless and uninteresting as machines. 
Vanity however—that protest of the natural 
man against extinction—steps in, and often 
happily brings it to pass that the sage shall 
row and then reveal his character to us with 
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an innocence of naiveté beyond the reach of 
the utmost simplicity of the simple. These 
self-disclosures however on the part of the 
minority are only occasional reversions to 
Nature ; and on the whole it remains true 
that the humorist’s chief hunting-ground 
lies among the preserves of the stupid. Hence 
the true humorist will always regard a man 
who “hates the stupid” with much the same 
feeling as a fox-hunter entertains towards a 
man who * ald shoot a fox. “To havea 
contempt an .nting to impatience for them” 
as persons wanting in a sense of humour, 
shows just as grave a deficiency in the humour 
of the wider and deeper order on the part of 
him by whom such contempt is felt. It is just 
because the stupid ave subjectively wanting 
ina sense of humour that they are object- 
ively humorous. Nor .need there be, nor is 
there the slightest touch of contempt in the 
glow of friendly mirth—unintelligible to its 
object and therefore more soul-warming to 
him who feels it—which stupidity as such 
excites. Even when associated with conceit 
the sentiment with which it inspires the true 
humorist is seldom bitterly or intentionally 
contemptuous. It is impossible I think to 
doubt that Shakespeare has almost as kindly 
a feeling for Dogberry, the immortal type of 
the stupid-humorous, as he has for Falstaff 
the immortal type of the clever-humorous. 
Even the “ tolerable” bumptiousness of the 
chief constable of Messina seems to move 
him only to good-humotired merriment, and 
his genial laughter has in it scarcely a touch 
of scorn. 


Hi. D. Trat.t. 
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